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Henry S. Dennison: Christmas wrappings are only part of growing specialty line (page 6) 
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HE SOCIALISTS in England gloat over 

their success in destroying the rich. They 
boast that whereas, before the war, 11,000 
English families had incomes of $20,000 or more, 
now the number is down to 250. Does the 
working man get enough satisfaction from that 
foolish boast to make up for the more and better 
food he used to get under capitalism—but hasn't 
seen since? 


Mussolini stole from the rich to “give” to the 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR 





You ean’t eat hate 
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poor —but gave away the poor man’s country 


in the bargain, just to keep himself in power. 


The communists destroyed the vast estates of 
Russia. Is just the knowledge of that destruction 
sufficient recompense for the shame of slavery, 
the starvation of black bread, the nationalization 


of their sons and daughters? 
Hate is always an expensive luxury. But it is 
the only reward that communism and socialism 


offer their bleak, blind dupes. 
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N bottling and packing plants 

where round-the-clock cleanliness is 
important, water hose seldom gets a rest, 
almost never gets a chance to dry out. 
Some plants wash floors and equipment 
15 or 20 times a day. Even when the hose 
isn't in use, it has to lie around filled or 
partially filled with water, exposed to 
water, greases and acids on the floor. 

But it doesn’t just lie there. It ac- 
tually tries to “‘drink”’ or absorb the 
water. When it’s able to do this, water 
seeps through to the carcass of the 
hose, causing mildew and mold. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers set out to 
develop new compounds that would 











Hose lives longer 
by drinking less water 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


resist water absorption. In laboratory 
tests, these new compounds absorbed 
less than half as much water as other 
brands tested. Today, plants using 
B. F. Goodrich water hose get up to 
100% more service. 


BFG water hose does more than 
carry water. Steam, hot water, water 
contaminated with acids, chemicals... 
B. F. Goodrich makes water hose to 
stand them all. Takes rough treatment, 
too. Drag it on wet concrete floors, 
dirt, cinders, use it where trucks and 
cars run over it. Where hose has to 
lie around in greases, oils, acids and 
cleaning compounds, BFG makes 








a hose cover to take the punishment. 

Product improvements like this are 
the result of the B. F. Goodrich em- 
phasis on research... finding better and 
more economical ways of getting things 
done with industrial rubber prod- 
ucts. The very problem that’s costing 
your business time and money today 
may have been solved by BFG already 
If not, maybe it can be. Find out by 
getting in touch with the BFG distrib- 
utor near you. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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all made with the new LongLac 
sulphate fibers, these papers look whiter, 
feel smoother, are stronger, 

and give you finer printing at lower 


relative cost than ever before! 
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LEVELCOAT PAPERS 


Like a new father, we're mighty proud to announce 
our new babies... a balanced line of four great new 


papers, with a choice of weights in each grade! 


You'll be excited, too, when you see their remark- 
able printability, made possible by Kimberly-Clark’s 
development of the new LongLac fibers. These longer, 
stronger fibers provide an exceptionally firm, cohesive 
base sheet with maximum binding qualities and better 
foldability. This has led to an improved coating for- 
mulation which gives these new Levelcoat papers a uni- 


form, mirror-smooth surface never before achieved. 


With ink trapped and anchored uniformly, each 
halftone dot prints to its precise tone value. With 
uniform pick resistance developed across the entire 
sheet, solids print clearly, smoothly. And with each 
new Levelcoat paper, brilliant colors are reproduced 
at maximum tonal density with a minimum of ink. 

That's printability at its best ...and that’s why 


new 1950 Levelcoat is your best buy in paper today! 





New HIFECT 
—the highest achievement of 77 years of fine papermaking. New Hifect 
has the appearance and printability you expect of higher-priced enamels. 
You'll find permanence, folding endurance and dimensional stability 
make Hifect the ideal choice for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


i New LITHOFECT 


—adeluxe paper designed to fill a long-fele need. in offset printing. 
Now it’s no longer necessary to pay for costlier enamel offset to 
achieve the finest offset printing. New Lithofect combines a moisture- 
resistant coating to eliminate surface pick, with a strong base sheet. 
Renders rich, solid blacks and glossy colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT 


—improved with the addition of LongLac sulphate fibers to make this 
quality sheet more popular than ever. Now it's whiter—it’s smoother— 
and folds even better than before. Faster setting time and greater all- 
round press dependability make Trufect a finer, bigger value for 1950. 


New MULTIFECT 


—the Levelcoat economy sheet designed for volume printing, now 
prints far better with less ink—combines faster setting time with 
smoother performance on the press. LongLac fibers give new Multifect 
added strength, better foldability and ream-on-ream uniformity. 
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Handling Work is 
STOP 
and GO... 


It’s an intermittent serv- 
ice in which battery in- 
dustrial trucks have 
many natural advan- 
tages. They start in- 
stantly, accelerate 
smoothly, operate 
quietly, give off no 
fumes, and consume no 
power during stops. 


* 


Battery trucks “deliver 
the goods” with double 
dependability when they 
are driven by EpIson 
Nickel - Iron - Alkaline 
Storage Batteries. With 
steel cell construction, 
an electrolyte which pre- 

serves steel, and a foolproof electro- 

chemical principle of operation, they 
are the most durable, trouble-free and 
long-lived of all batteries. 


* 


If you do not already use Epison, get 
a current price quotation .. . you will 
probably find initial cost much lower 
than you think; annual operating cost 


less than you pay now! 








ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: | 
They’re mechanically durable; electrically foolproof; quickly and 
easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. — | 








EDISON 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 





EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIV ISION 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 











In Canada: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and T. to 
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‘T Love You... But Anyone WI Dol” 


(A VERY FRIENDLY AD...) Ly Mt Friendly 


I met a lady walking and told her, “I love you!” 
I felt so good, so very good, it seemed the thing to do. 
“Who do you think you are?” she said. “Friendly,” I replied. 
“You certainly are!” the lady said, “That cannot be denied!’ 
I love people, politicians, plumbers, thieves and editors 
I feel so good ...so very good, I even like competitors! 
Why am I happy... why am I gay... why are there stars in my eyes? 
In the last 4 years my company has just about dowbled in size! 
American Mutual's grown and grown in a most phenomenal way 
And Mr. Friendly’s friendly friends are friendlier each day! 
And if you see me walking three feet above the earth 
And if I grin from head to toe, why please excuse my mirth. 
For when you grow so very big, in such a short, short while 
You'll recognize this simple fact, there’s more of you to smile! 





t Be your own insurance expert! Get the facts — the why’s and 
— how's — of complete foolproof protection. Learn how to 
iif save on your present policies. It’s easy... it's fun when you 
M send for your free copy of “The All-American Plan for 
Business”’ or “The All-American Plan for the Home.” 
Write American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
B-68, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


AMERICAN MUTIAL 


--. the first American liability insurance company 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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_ eae 
plaza on Gloria Day to be chosen for be- 


trothal by the young men? 


3 





they are born? 


Where In the world... 


do village maidens parade on the 


with a silken kerchief? 


ore some girls betrothed the day 


tree in the garden of the new home? 


| and other far-off countries are as near 
as your telephone! Have you an overseas business deal to 
close —or congratulations to send winging across the 
oceans? You can reach 96% of the world’s telephones 
without leaving your home or office! For a personal visit 
by telephone, just say to your Long Distance operator: “I 


want to make an overseas call.” The cost is surprisingly low. 
30339 “% zvua “L 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 








2. ... are couples literally bound together 
in matrimony by having their wrists encircled 





4. . . . does a bridegroom take time out 
from wedding celebrations to plant a cedar 
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THE COVER 


In 1901, two vears after Henry Sturgis 
Dennison started his climb to the pres- 
idency of Dennison Mfg. Co., the first 
Dennison gift tag appeared, a Santa and 
holly design. A year later, the company 
introduced Christmas seals and dic- 
stamped gift cards. Ever since, Denni- 
son tags and Wrappings have sprouted 
colorfully under Christmas trees 
e Products—But Dennison Mfg. Co. 
goes back long before the era of fancy 
wrappings. This specialty manufacturer 
started out 105 vears ago as a maker of 
jewelry boxes. In 1863, it originated 
and patented the tag patch for, reinforc- 
ing the area around the hole of the tag. 

Today, the company has plants in 
Framingham, Mass. (its home quarters), 
in Canada, and in England. It lists 6,- 
000 stock items, 1,000 specialty items, 
and handles more than 16,000 active 
accounts. Net sales for the six months 
ended June 30 were about $12.8-mil- 
lion. And products range from crepe 
paper and sealing wax to the machines 
that print and pin price and stock data 
on articles vou buy in retail stores. 

Dennison has just announced a new 
Christmas present for the trade—an ad- 
hesive material that will stick to mois- 
ture-proof cellophane. 

Machinerv to handle this diversified 

business is designed by Dennison’s own 
engineers. 
e Third Generation—Henry Dennison, 
now 71, is the third generation of the 
shrewd and inventive family to lead the 
company. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, started work as a trucker at Denni- 
son, became president in 1917. 

Besides running his company, Denni- 
son has served as a director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston. During 
World War I, he was assistant director 
of the Central Bureau of Planning. 

He’s adept at other lines, too—with 
the flv rod, the billiard cue, the rifle, 
and several musical instruments. Among 
the books he has written the best known 
is Organization Engineering. 


Cover painting by Tran Mawicke. 
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“They say it brings good luck!” 


The rabbit who finds a man’s foot probably considers 
himself a lot luckier than the chap who loses it. 
Opinions may differ on matters of luck. But there’s no 
element of chance in deciding what Monroe should handle which 
figure job. That’s easy ! Because whatever the figuring 
or accounting problem Monroe makes exactly the 
machine to handle it better, faster, and 


without nervous tension, too! 





Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 


model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. ‘“‘Velvet Touch'’* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch"’** keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its ‘Velvet Touch’’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*“VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization, 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





Hidden Helper 















LoT of housewives are sensitive about garbage. They 
A just don’t want it cluttering up their lovely sanitary 
sinks when clean-up time comes. 

So with these sensitive wives in mind (and a vast number 
of sensitive husbands, too!) American-Standard has come 
up with a new idea in sinks .. . the Triwell Sink. 

It's a double-compartment sink. But in addition to its 
two regular compartments. this new sink has a third com- 
partment ...a covered well between the two bowls which 
contains a hidden garbage basket of untarnishing, chro- 
mium-plated brass. 

With this sink. clean-up time after meals loses much of 
its grimness. You just remove the cover of the garbage 
well... hold plates under the faucet... wash scraps into 
garbage basket... and that’s that! (The basket has holes in 
it. so liquid drains through and down the drain. ) 

The Triwell Sink is another of the many 
plumbing and heating products specially devel- 
oped by American-Standard to meet. specific 
eae in residential, business and ci. American-Stardard 


tional buildings. 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 























BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Home building will continue big business for some months. 

That is assured by the number of units started in October and Novem- 
ber. Until these are completed, early next year, they will be one of the major 
stimulants to business activity. 

They will afford construction jobs, orders for materials and supplies. 


Beyond that, they mean sales of furniture, appliances, gadgets. 
et 


Homes started in the first 11 months of this year pulled ahead of the 
best previous full year in history. 
The official count, just over 937,000, tops 1948’s postwar record com- 


fortably. And it is a whisker ahead of 1925. 


* 

Building activity is bound to dip this month. Wintry weather has set in 
over much of the country. 

But the open fall! contributed mightily to the home-building record. 

Starts in September came to 100,000, says the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. October, which normally shows a decline, duplicated that figure. And 
November starts are estimated at an amazing 99,000. 

This three-month total of 299,000 compares with 219,200 in the same 
period last year. Even 1947, which also had a particularly active autumn, 
could boast of only 267,500 starts for these three months. 

= 

Value of residential construction (as distinct from starts) won‘t quite be 
able to catch up with 1948—although it is gaining fast. 

Value put in place by private builders in October has been revised 
upward to $725-million. That compares with $670-million a year earlier. 
November's estimate is $700-million against $615-million last year. 

But the 11 months ($6,330-million) still are 5% behind 1948. 

Public residential construction this year is up 150%. But the figures 
are small alongside private building. Even if you add in the 11 months’ public 
outlay of $195-million, the total still is below last year. 

* 
Total value of construction this year will easily top 1948. 
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All kinds of construction (including public works, which are way up) 
are valued at $17.7-billion for the first 11 months of the year 


That’s only 2% ahead of last year. But the trend is up. November's 
$1,744-million ran 6% higher. 








e 
Record-breaking building now injects one note of caution for 1950: 





How long can this keep up? 





Value of industrial construction in November was off 41% from a 
year earlier; for the 1! months, it was down 29%. 

There is a question, too, if residential building can keep on at its recent 
breakneck pace. 

The saturation point on homes, to be sure, is a long way off. But, by 
spring, both buyers and renters will have the widest choice in years. Don't 
be surprised when you find them getting choosier. 

Cheaper new homes will drive down prices of older ones. More rental 
units will bring rents down on older homes and apartments. 

e 
Public construction will continue to play a very important role in 1950. 
PAGE 9 In 1948, public outlays ran only a little over 20% of the total value of con- 
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struction. Now they are running about 28%. And this relationship to the 
total is more likely to rise than decline. 

But the rate of gain over a year ago is narrowing. Earlier in the year, 
public was running 30% to 40% above 1948; November was up only 19%. 
. 

Business has lost one of the dynamic forces of earlier postwar years. 

The number of new businesses being formed is declining. And the num- 
ber dropping out tops the number being formed. 

This set in late in 1948. And the Dept. of Commerce's Survey of Cur- 
rent Business points out that the trend is even more marked now. 

This, however, hardly comes as a surprise. Everyone knew too many 
shoestring businesses were being formed. Rate of formation was bound to 
ebb. Meanwhile, failures and discontinuances have been steadily rising. 

& 

Business mortalities have been heaviest in manufacturing and mining. 

The Dept. of Commerce notes 22 business deaths in manufacturing to | 
birth in the first half of this year; in mining, it’s 2 to 1. 

8 

Steel operations this week, above 94% of capacity, are the highest since 
late last May. 

Nevertheless, Iron Age joins those who are sounding a cautious note: 

‘Some steel sales officials are looking at current heavy backlogs with a 
cold eye, feeling sure they are too good to last. 




















“These men know that enough business to justify running at 10% 
below current rates would be quite good for the larger companies. They are 
certain that the present tight situation in most products is an outgrowth of 
the strike, unwarranted by even the currently good business outlook.” 


Business improved in both copper and zinc during November. 





Shipments of copper to domestic consumers totaled 118,000 tons, the 
Copper Institute reports. That compares with 108,000 in October. 

Zinc deliveries rose to nearly 74,000 tons from 52,000 in October, says 
the American Zinc Institute. But part of the rise is accounted for by a draft 
of nearly 6,000 tons on unfilled orders 

The trade, however, is inclined to take statistics with a grain of salt. 
In copper, for example, October shipments are believed to involve an addi- 
tion of several thousand tons to consumers’ inventories 

J 


Nylon is tighter than ever. Du Pont announces a temporary reduction 





of output because of manufacturing changes. Meanwhile, North Carolina 
makers of full-fashioned hosiery predict they will have to lay off some of 
their 27,000 workers. They had been trying to get larger allotments of 
nylon; but now they find they will have to take another cut 

* 


Consumers’ income will rise in the last two months of 1949. That inter- 





rupts a 10-month downtrend. 

The low was an annual rate (seasonally adjusted) of $208.4-billion in 
October. Nevertheless, the decline from last December's high rate of $217- 
billion annually was a shade less than 4%. 

This relative stability of income, plus ability to draw on savings, has 
bulwarked consumer spending. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 17, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y, 























HAUSERMAN MOVABLE STEEL INTERIORS 


SALES 








Micosss MERCHANDISING calls for pleasant, 
efficient surroundings in sales and service depart- 
ments. And like the Arrowhead Oldsmobile Com- 
pany in Chicago, many businesses are meeting this 


requisite with Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors. 


Many styles and types of Hauserman Steel Interiors 
are available to meet sales and service department 
needs in businesses of every size. There are match- 


ing accessories for every specific requirement. 


What’s more, these handsome interiors can be 
quickly, easily moved, and all units can be re-used 
again and again without affecting their original 
beauty and efficiency. 

Why not learn all the advantages and economies 
of Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors? You can 
get all the facts from the Hauserman office or 
representative nearby or by contacting The E. F. 


Hauserman Co., 6733 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Obio. 





4 


# 


REE 


Catalog to Help You Plan 


You'll find Movable Steel Interi- 
ors to meet your exact require- 
ments in our complete, 68-page 
Hauserman Catalog 49. Write 
for your copy today. 


AUSERMAN 


re 
MOVABLE STEEL INTERIORS 


WALLS « WAINSCOT « RAILINGS 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS e COMPLETE ACCESSORIES. 


For every commercial, industrial and institutional need 





Specialists in Service 
We assume undivided respon- 
sibility for complete interiors 
. shop drawings, building 
and installati 
We supply all products complete 
with hardware, wiring raceways 
and accessories. Our experienced 
erection crews are on call for alter- 
ations and additions. Our engi- 
neers are always at your service. 
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The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics” giant: super- 2 oo 
sonic wind tunnel. Photo, taken before the enclosure was completed, % 
shows the huge conical diffuser through which air is discharged. \ 
No 


Supersonic speeds nearly twice the 
speed of sound and) stratospheric 
conditions normally met at 35,000 
feet up are now brought down to 
earth in the world’s largest super- 
sonic wind tunnel at Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘To simulate supersonic speeds at 
39.000 feet of altitude, as much as 
2.200.000 cubic feet of air, per 
minute, must be blown through the 
titanic “horn” at the newest NACA 
aeronautical research laboratory. 
But this air also must be dried to a 


minus LO bk. dew point before it: is 


passed through the test: section of 


the tunnel a problem heretofore 
never considered for such a huge 


quantity of air. 





ACTIVATED ALUMINAS °* 





CALCINED ALUMINAS °* 


“an! | 


c md 


To obtain this dryness, the air is 
passed through gigantic beds of 
ALCOA Activated Alumina where 
moisture can be removed at the rate 
of 210 gallons of water per minute! 

Activated Alumina is suitable as 
the drying agent, because it can be 
relied upon to maintain its form and 
properties even after an almost un- 
limited number of regeneration 
eveles . 2. because it is chemically 
inert, non-toxic and does not swell, 
soften or disintegrate even when im- 
mersed in water. Then too, ALCOA 
Activated Alumina is available in 
the enormous quantities required. 

Besides aiding research. ALCOA 


Activated Alumina also helps manu- 


Drying 
2,200,000 


cubic feet of 





air per minute 





How Activated Alumina helps 


Cas _ NACA attain supersonic air speeds 


in a simulated stratosphere 


4 oa 
\{scyfort mae better products 


t rgugh rpfiable wma efficient dehv- 
drat ea Gf liquids, Capor wand vases, 
Its desitgating #properties ed 
in the chemiql{ food, phaptaceutical 
and petroleum kadustri¢s, in air con- 


ditioning and for he; maintenance 
\ 


of oils. AN 
: . Ps 
If vou have a drying Peobleng. it 
will pay vou to investigate CON 
, ~ 
Activated Alumina. Write to: Ne . 
MinuM COMPANY OF: 
Cuevicars Divistox. [935M Gull 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“CHEMICALS VV. 
ALUMINAS 4N© FLUORIDES. 


HYDRATED ALUMINAS 


LOW SODA ALUMINAS °* 


ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM ACID FLUORIDE 


TABULAR ALUMINAS * 


FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE 
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Business Week Index (above) . . 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity).......... Ce UERVd CA RUCMEME meme a 
Production of automobiles anid tracks: . <..66 5 os 6 oc css css sseseneneeces 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands)... .. 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... ...........665-2-eeeeeeee 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls. LE EREEE COC ee fr OE 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... Ee ee mmr eor pene cee 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.l. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............++. 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .... 0.2... ccccccccccscces 
Money in circulation Pe ioe es at oars i ries Re eas 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). .........4. 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) Pare nnee dae uaemaneiseas 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Cost of living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Oct. . . 168.5 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...... Ae eee 
Industrial raw materials (U. . Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 - = - 100). 

Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... = 
Finished steel composite re (reer rere mcr ere ke LT 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) Pree eee eee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........cccccccccccecccces 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... Ie OC Pee er 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) ; 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........00 eee ee eee ee eee 
Wool tops, (New You, Tia) 2.5.6 ioin cee soc te coc Cnbsiavewewes asian 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............cc eee eeeeeceees 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........--+eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........-...+- 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s)............++++++0+5 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)...........-..+.- 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............-+-000005 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...............+-++5-- 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks..............-. 
Securities loans, reporting number banks........... 6.6.6.0 see eee e eee eee 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting ‘member banks. . 

Other securities held, reporting member banks................. 6202 eee eee 
Emcee wesbeeeds AI) iGiNAd WOME oo oso oc woo osc eta ons eee new ewmeweics 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..........ceeeeccccecccccecccces 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 10. 


+Revised. 
+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16) 
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feuUWuee WENEESUR SWoWENeT? Veees 
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bivetevides 
J MAM J J $ Oo N OD 
1949 

§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
187.7 +186.4 166.5 199.4 162.2 
94.1 91.7 57.4 100.0 97.3 
53,982 +72,994 114,856 124,041 98,236 
$31,802 +$36,077 $27,601 $29,261 $19,433 
5,881 5,743 5,435 5,705 3,130 
4,979 5,106 5,185 5,671 3,842 
1,542 2,387 447 1,969 1,685 
70 8 67 81 86 
46 55 29 53 52 
$27,699 $27,542 $27,528 $28,415 $9,613 
-8% 5% 2% 5% +17% 
19] 221 222 122 228 
; 169.6 173.6 105.2 
345.8 345.6 344.0 394.4 198.1 
225.7 227.6 229.2 279.5 138.5 
296.8 297.7 290.2 314.1 146.6 
3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
$27.25 $27.92 $29.58 $43.00 $19.48 
18.500¢ 18.500¢ 18.500¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.23 $2.25 $2.20 $2.32 $0.99 
5.76¢ 5.72¢ 5.90¢ 5.67¢ 3.88¢ 
30.08¢ 30.08¢ 29.67¢ 32.15¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.753 $1.747 $1.716 $1.689 $1.281 
17.69¢ 17.16¢ 16.69¢ 19.25¢ 22.16¢ 
131.3 129.8 126.9 121.1 78.0 
3.32% 3.34% 3.35% 3.54% 4.33% 
2.59% 2.60% 2.60% 2.80% 2.77% 
14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
13% 13% 13% 14-18% 41-35% 
47,724  +47,648 46,709 47,584 ++27,777 
66,938  +66,839 66,656 62,558 ++32,309 
13,807 13,775 13,783 15,459 +#6,963 
2,401 2,249 2,306 1,827 ++1,038 
37,153  +37,248 37,042 33,179 ++15,999 
4,973 +4,978 4,950 4,177 + +4,303 
920 700 920 660 5,290 
18,628 18,267 18,185 23,727 2,265 


BDate for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





CIO POLITICAL ACTION began warm- 
ing up this week for the 1950 cam- 
paign. There will be two phases: 

In Congress—C.!.0. groups were urged to 
buttonhole their congressmen and senators before 
they returned to Washington for the second session. 

The union men will put C.1.0.’s Fair Deal legis- 
lative program up to each legislator—and report 
back to headquarters on where he stands. 

In the elections—C.1.0. will concentrate its 
fight in 166 congressional districts and a half- 
dozen senatorial races. But no undesirable candi- 
date will go unopposed, no matter how weak his 
opponent's chances. 

In half of the key districts, C.1.O. will be trying 
to save a friend. In the others it will be out to 
defeat an “enemy.” 

The political drive will open early next year in 
the one-party South. That’s where the primaries 
are most important because Democratic nomination 
usually means election. 

ae 

EXCISE TAX CUTS will come up for a con- 
gressional test right off the bat in January. 

It's pretty certain that the Senate, at least, 
will vote to repeal about a half-billion dollars 
worth of wartime levies. The cuts will come by 
way of riders to the bill abolishing the 10¢ tax 
on colored margarine. 

But before you see the excises on transporta- 
tion, appliances, cosmetics, and the like rolled 
back, the bill will have to get by House tax boss 
Bob (Muley) Doughton. 

Doughton is jealous of the power of his Ways 
& Means Committee to originate tax legislation. 
And it hasn‘t taken excises up yet. 

Also, Doughton has to be shown how the 
revenue lost can be made up. 

He might go along (1) if other taxes are im- 
posed, or (2) if cutting doesn’t spread to too many 
commodities. 





MORE WAGE-HOUR REGULATIONS will be 
issued before the new 75¢ minimum goes into 
effect Jan. 25. 

Next week the higher standards you must 
meet before you can exempt your executive, pro- 
fessional, and administrative employees will be 
published, so they may take effect along with the 
new law. They will be the same as the proposed 
changes announced in September (BW-Sep.17'49, 
p105). 

Administrator William R. McComb also will 
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fix below 75¢ minimums for learners and handi- 
capped workers. 

And he’s working on a complete new set of 
rules, regulations, and interpretations. 


Four years after war's end the Supreme 
Court is asked to decide whether employees on 
cost-plus work are covered by the wage-hour law 
overtime rules 

The issue: Are employees on government cost- 
plus contracts working for the manufacturer or 
the government? Wage-hour rules don’t apply to 
government workers. 

The Army is sticking by the three contractors 
involved in Supreme Court hearings. Labor Dept. 
is on the other side; it doesn’t want thousands of 
workers in plants still doing cost-plus jobs to be 
placed outside the law. 

Wartime payrolls won't be effected in any 
case; there is a two-year limit on back-pay claims 
under the wage-hour law. 


MORE MEAT AND MILK is the goal of a 
new farm-aid scheme getting talked about in 
Washington. 

In a nutshell, the idea is this: Farm planners 
want more producers of surplus crops, such as 
cotton and grains, to switch to livestock. But it 
takes as much as three years to turn a cotton field 
into pasture and build up a herd. Meanwhile, 
the farmer has to eat. 

So the new scheme would give grants-in-aid 
for seed and fertilizer, probably direct subsidies 
to make up the difference between the farmer's 
reduced income and what he could have made. 

Promoter is Sherman E. Johnson, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Johnson’s argument: If Americans would increase 
consumption of meat and milk by 9%, all the 
millions of excess acres of cotton, wheat, and corn 
would go to pasture. Then, instead of applying 
crop controls that take land out of production, 
you'd turn the land to new production. 


To date, Johnson’s idea hasn’t been picked 
up by any of the partisans in the fight over a 
new farm program. 

But there’s this: Both the Brannan Plan and 
the Republican Aiken farm law are designed to 
give the best breaks to stockmen and dairymen. 

Thus, Johnson’s idea might fit the needs of 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





the Republicans who have been sweating over a 
new farm plan ever since their Sioux City, lowa, 
meeting last September. 

Or, Brannan could dovetail the scheme into 
his plan for direct farm subsidies and still vie for 
the consumer's vote as well as the farmer's. 


BRANNAN PiAN for farmers will rise as a 
hot issue as soon as Congress gets back, despite 
bitter opposition of the big farm organizations. 

Commodity Credit Corp. is down to its last 
billion—and this won‘t be enough to keep up 
prices on big crops in prospect for 1950. CCC 
will have to get more lending and buying author- 
ity before Congress goes home to politics next year. 

The new push for the Brannan Plan will 
come when members from city districts are called 
on to vote the additional ynoney CCC needs to 
keep prices ub. These members are consumer- 
minded, and many will prefer the Brannan Plan, 
which would let prices slide at the grocery store 
and support farm income with direct subsidies. 

But the odds are still against Brannan’‘s plan 
next year. The farm organizations are too strong. 
Congress will wind up by voting the new billions 
for CCC price supports. 

& 


ATOM PARTNERSHIP PACT reports—which 
got widespread headlines this week—still are pre- 
mature. 

True, as we've reported (BW-Dec.3’49,p16), 
negotiations on sharing knowledge and uranium 
ores among the U.S., Britain, and Canada are 
going on 

And the talks have as their objective revival, 
in some form, of the wartime partnership that pro- 
duced the bomb 

But there hasn’‘t yet been a satisfactory meet- 
ing of minds on how much ‘‘weaponeering” the 
British shall carry on. 

The U.S. wants all atom-weapon work to be 
concentrated in this country. The British, still 
argue that any pact must lease them the right 
to carry on such work on home grounds. 

Arguments for the U. S. position: Bomb plants 
are safer here, and concentration of Atlantic Union 
atom-weapon work in one place avoids competition 
for supplies and equipment. 

Arguments for the British view: Any national 
government capable of atom weaponeering must 
have facilities of its own, both for political prestige 
and in case the U. S. someday goes isolationist. 

One suggested compromise: Let Britain and 
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Canada be free to conduct research and experi- 
mentation in weaponeering but agree that all pro- 
duction—for now, anyway—be in the U. S. 


THE DRYS will make another try at banning 
liquor advertising in the next session of Congress. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
is holding hearings Jan. 12-13 on the Langer bill 
that would prohibit whisky or beer advertising by 
newspapers, magazines, radios, or films that go 
across state lines. 

The hearings will stir up a rumpus, but the 
bill has no chance of getting anywhere. 


A GARRISON POLICE STATE can be the by- 
product of the nation’s security program. 

That warning comes in a report this week 
from the Committee for Economic Development's 
research and policy group; Eastman Kodak’s 
Marion B. Folsom is chairman. 

Three things can bring about the garrison 
state, the committee concludes: 

@ Loss of the traditional supremacy of the 
civilian over the military in defense planning. 

e Adoption of security measures—loyalty in- 
quiries, censorship over scientific and technical 
data, and the like——-without due regard to the 
requirements of individual freedom. 

e Public apathy—the result of too little infor- 
mation about what is going on in the Pentagon. 


The Committee report expresses concern over 
trends in all three directions. 

It says individual Americans badly need much 
more basic information than they are now get- 
ting on the nation’s security plans and problems 
——"‘government is following a more comprehen- 
sive program of secrecy than in any previous 
period when we were not at war.” 

It concludes that neither the National Se- 
curity Council nor the National Security Resources 
Board are doing an adequate job in preparing the 
nation’s security. 

It recommends: 

e Addition of three full-time civilian members 
to the Security Council, to look after the interests 
of public information and individual liberties. 

@ Clarification of the assignment of NSRB and 
prompt filling of its vacant chairmanship 

e Insertion into the Defense Department of a 
top civilian staff, independent of the military, to 
aid in developing and evaluating defense policy. 
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Sperry Loran 
joins North Atlantic 
weather patrol 









Visit Sperry Booths 133-134 at National Motor Boat Show 


a This Coast Guard Cutter...one of the ocean station vessels 
in the International North Atlantic Weather Patrol... maintains 
an assigned position far at sea regardless of weather conditions. 

= Sperry’s Loran provides these ships with accurate position 
data .. . enabling them to remain on their assigned station at all 
times, even when overcast weather makes it impossible to 


obtain celestial observations. 


a The job cut out for ocean station vessels is an important 
one—and arduous. Besides supplying meteorological information 
to the Weather Bureau, they monitor international distress 
frequencies for emergency and safety communications, and 
furnish search-and-rescue service to surface vessels 

and transoceanic aircraft. 

« Among other services, these Coast Guard Cutters — with 
their radio direction finder beacons — serve as navigational aids 
to aircraft . . . help surface ships determine position. 

= In foul weather, the urgency of these services increases. 
Regardless of fog, rain or snow, however, Coast Guard personnel 
can get quick, accurate fixes with Sperry Loran. 


ws Write our nearest district office for additional information 
on Sperry Direct-Reading Loran. 
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Pass-key to Earth’s most deeply buried treasure 


5 Bese treasure is oil. Vast stores of un- 
developed energy that lie sleeping in 
the eartl The pass-key to these riches 
is the driller’s rock bit that, tirelessly 
rotating sometimes three miles down, 
unlocks the underground reservoirs of 
Nature’s precious “black gold rs 

In every stage of oil drilling, Steel 
plays an important part. But most par- 
ticularly in the rock bit. Here, not or- 
dinary steel, but a//oy steel must be used 
to supply super-stre ngth, extra tough- 
ness, high resistance to shock, impact, 
Without alloy steel it 
would be impossible to drill thousands 


ind ibrasion 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 


Carilloy Steels 


of feet through stubborn rock to strike 
oil. 

Not only in the oil field but in every 
industry in which equipment is subjected 
to stresses beyond the ordinary, when- 
ever extremes of heat or cold are en- 
countered, when unusual fabricating or 
service conditions pre sent a problem, 
U-S:S Carilloy Steels will usually pro- 
vide the pertect solution. 

In U-S:S Carlloy Steels we offer for 
the improvement ot your product a com- 
plete family of high quality alloy steels: 
aircraft steels, bearing steels, gear:steels, 
spring steels in all AISI and SAE anal- 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


yses, as well as special alloys. These are 
available in the widest range of sizes, 
forms, and treatments obtainable any- 
where. 

These fine steels can be engineered 
and fabricated into parts having super- 
lative physical properties as well as 
minimum weight and bulk to insure ex- 
tended life along with greater safety 
and improved performance. 

Competent specialists in the applica- 
tion of U-S-S Carilloy Steels are avail- 
able to you through our district ofhces. 
They will be glad to work with you in 
the solution of your problems, 


ELECTRIC FURNACE OR OPEN HEARTH 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH 




















SEN. DOUGLAS, freshman New Dealer, 
is trying to prove that... 


BUSINESS WEEK 


SEN. MURRAY, author of the Employ- 


ment Act of 1946, can learn from... 
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SEN. GLASS, author of the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913. 


Money Management Makes a Comeback 


Credit controls will stave off some direct controls on busi- 
ness if Douglas has his way. That's the point of his investigation. 


If you want to play a hunch, watch 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas in the next ses 
sion of Congress. Douglas is one of 
the rising new New Dealers. He also 
is a professional economist. And_ he 
has a project: to put new life into an 
old theory of how to control business 
booms and busts 
e Money and Credit—Suppose the U.S 
had a really effective system of money 
and credit controls asks Douglas. How 
much difference would that make in 
the problem of preventing booms and 
busts? 

A year or so ago, most government 
planners would have answered, “No 
difference at all.” But today some of 
them give a different answer. 

That is why Douglas has stirred so 
much interest—even more among the 
banks than in Washington—with his 
investigation of the government’s mone 
tirv, credit, and fiscal policies. Public 
hearings ended last week, without get 
ting as deep into the subject as Douglas 
had hoped. But the subject will come 
up again when Congress gets back next 
vear, and, meanwhile, Douglas has 
started a lot of people thinking. 

e Business’ Stake—The businessman’s 
stake in all this is obvious. Government 


is pretty well committed to the attempt 
to regulate booms and busts; but if 
money management can check the 
swings of the business cycle, then the 
government doesn’t need direct con 
trols on production, investment, and 
prices. Business can be pretty much 
independent. 

It’s a beautiful picture, and it’s 
new one. It is very much the picture 
that the framers of the original lederal 
Reserve Act had in mind. 

Back in 1913, the Federal Reserve 
Act was the full-employment act of its 
day. Its main purpose was “to provide 
an elastic currency’’—and according to 
the economic theories of 1913, that was 
all you had to do to prevent the recur 
rent panics that were the ancestors of 
our business cvcle. 

e Direct Measures—All the 
twenties that looked like a good theon 
But money management could do 
nothing to prevent the crash of 1929. 
And it didn’t revive striken industry in 
the dismal thirties. Planners turned 
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their attention to more direct ways in 
which government could influence busi 
ness. 

By the time Congress adopted Sen. 
Murray’s Employment Act of 1946, it 





scarcely occurred to anyone to mention 
the Federal Reserve Act. Monetary 
policy was in the doghouse. j 
e Turnabout-Since 1946, however, 
something has happened to revive in- 
terest in monetary controls: Monetary 
control theories have made a surpris- 
ingly good record through the swings 
of the past three years. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s cautious 
policy of tightening interest rates had 
something to do with turning the tide 
of inflation in 1948. And its switch to 
easy money in 1949 helped check the 
budding recession. This is a_ better 
showing than any of the other govern 
ment planners made. 

So now Douglas is raising the old 

problem in a new form: Granted that 
credit control] isn’t the whole answer, 
doesn’t it still have an important place 
in the government’s stabilization pro- 
gram? Can’t it be used as a substitute 
for some of the direct controls that gov- 
ernment planners have been demand 
ing? 
e First Step—Douglas’ immediate aim 
when Congress reconvenes next year 
will be to amend Murray’s employment 
act His amendment is simple: It 
would merely add to the objectives of 
the act the phrase, “and prevent undue 
inflation.” 

rhat’s not much in itself. But by 
including a monetary objective, it would 
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establish a link between the employ- 
ment act and the Federal Reserve Act; 
i¢ would strengthen the position of the 
Federal Reserve Board in establishing 
government policy. 
e More Needed—Douglas is well aware 
that it takes more than a declaration of 
intention to make credit control once 
more a major weapon in the govern 
ment arsenal 

Ihe credit-control machinery of the 
Federal Reserve has to deal today with 
a couple of things Carter Glass never 
dreamed of—a $250-billion public debt 
and a group of huge government lend- 
ing agencies outside the banking sys- 
tem. 
@ Debt Problem—First of all, there is 
the basic question of how you recon- 
control with the manage- 

tremendous government 


cile credit 
ment of a 
debt. 

he idea of credit control is to regu- 
late business indirectly by making 
money easier or tighter. But a big na- 
tional debt is inflationary all by itself. 
It makes the potential increase in the 
money supply practically ‘unlimited. 
That puts a limit on how much any- 
one can tighten up the money markets. 
And that means that there is a limit on 
the pressure you can put on business 
to prevent inflations. 
e Feud—Again, there is the perpetual 
feud between the Treasury and the 
I'eder i Reserve Board. John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, and 





Marriner Eccles, former Chairman of 
the Reserve Board, had a short hair- 
pulling session over this point during 
the hearings. ‘Thomas B. McCabe, the 
present chairman, tried to smooth 
everything over. But the problem re- 
mains. 

The Treasury's job is to raise money 
for the government. It always wants 
low interest rates and a ready market 
for the securities it has to peddle. 

The Reserve Board’s job is to regu- 
late bank credit to head off either in- 
flation or deflation. In boom times, it 
should tighten up on credit. In slumps, 
it should lower interest rates and make 
credit easy. 

Thus, the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve are likely to see eye to eye in 
recessions. But whenever there is an 
inflation, they will be pulling opposite 
wavs. 

(his is what happened in 1947 and 

1948. The Reserve Board finally did 
succeed in shoving rates up a little. 
But the Treasury kept it from going 
as fast or as hard as it wanted to. 
e The Peg—The Reserve Board was 
plaving the Treasury's game in 1947 
and 1948 when it supported the price 
of government bonds by buying them 
in the open market. But these open 
market purchases fed new credit into 
the banking system just wnen FRB 
was trying to restrict credit. 

Even so, the Reserve Board wasn’t 
just giving the Treasury a hand when 


New Bodies and Lower Prices for Olds 


\ wider and lower body for the 98 Series 
(above) and price cuts for the 88’s highlight 
Oldsmobile’s 1950 line announced this week. 
With a 122-in. wheelbase, the 
chassis is 3 in. shorter than last year’s model. 
But Olds says that modified fenders and roof 
increase interior room. The new 88 is $55 to 
$65 cheaper than the 1949 model—in addi- 
tion to $25 Hydra-Matic reductions an- 
nounced earlier (BW—Dec.10'49,p20). This 


new 98 
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latest cut upset industry observers’ calcula- 
tions, but they still don’t see general drastic 
auto reductions. Possible explanation: in- 
creased efficiency in Olds’ newly opened as- 
sembly plant and an attempt to restore tra- 
ditional price relationship between 76 and 
88 models. Other changes by Oldsmobile: 
an improved Hydra-Matic drive and the 
addition of hardtop Holiday coupe models 
to Series 76 and 88. 


it decided to peg the bond market. 
It was afraid that if it let governments 
break par, it would upset the whole 
credit structure of the country. It 
wanted to tighten credit, but it was 
afraid of touching off a general panic. 
¢ Flexibility?—During 1949, the board 
has been pushing an easy moncy policy. 
Last June, the board announced that 
it would follow a flexible support policy 
instead of establishing fixed pegs. The 
immediate effect was to let the market 
go up: But for the long run, the new 
policy raised the possibility that some- 
day the market might also go below 
the old pegs. In his testimony before 
the Douglas subcommittee, McCabe 
hinted that the next time the market 
was weak, the Reserve System might 
not support at par. 

Commercial bankers think this will 
give the board a much freer hand in 
the future. But there still is the ques 
tion of whether the board will have 
the nerve to let the market break par 
when the time comes. McCabe missed 
his chance to say plainly that it would. 
@ Government Lenders—The govern 
ment bond market is the biggest hole 
in an anti-inflationary credit policy. But 
there are others. The most important 
is the direct lending and loan guaran- 
tees of the various government agencies. 

There are three main areas in which 
the government hands out credit on a 
grand scale: (1) agriculture; (2) housing; 
(3) business loans through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 

Altogether, federal corporations and 

credit agencies had $20.5-billion in 
loans, guarantees, and insurance out- 
standing at the end of 1948. A lot of 
this credit, especially the $15.9-billion 
for housing, was handed out just at the 
time the Reserve Board was trving to 
tighten up the money markets. 
e Members vs. Non-Members—In addi- 
tion to these two big gaps in its con- 
trols, the Reserve Board has some spe- 
cial problems. One is the restiveness of 
the member banks. If it clamps down 
on them too tightly, some of the smaller 
banks are likely to get out of the svstem 
entirely. To get around this, the board 
has been playing with the idea of mini- 
mum reserve requirements that would 
apply to all banks, not just to members. 
e Pivotal Agency—Douglas figures it 
would take new legislation and new 
powers for FRB to solve these prob- 
lems. But if it could solve them, the Re- 
serve Board might become the pivotal 
agency in the government’s full em- 
ployment program. 

Most economists still think that 
credit control isn’t enough to help busi- 
ness out of a real depression. But it 
can put a limit on inflations. And in 
mild recessions it may be enough to 
stop the slide. In any case, it is the 
easiest, most flexible, and least painful 
of all controls. 
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Coffee “Shortage” Boils Down 


Plenty of coffee—but you'll 
pay through the nose. Supply is 
close to demand but price will 
cut foreign use. 


In October, U.S. housewives heard a 

rumor which threw them into a tizzy. 
A shortage of coffee was going to boost 
prices out of sight (BW —Oct.29°49, 
p20). Out hurried the housewives to 
buy all the coffee they could before it 
hit the predicted $1 a Ib. 
@ Somewhat Phony—Last weck the great 
coffee shortage appeared to be a phony 
—at Icast in a sense. A Senate agriculture 
subcommittee had called a score of ex- 
perts to Washington to try to find out 
what happened. One after another, the 
experts testified that there was no coffee 
shortage right now and never had been. 
Some said that there never would be. 
All implied it was a tempest in a coffee 
pot. 

None of these statements made any 
difference on the current coffee market. 
The scare had boosted prices—and it 
looked as if they would stay high. Max- 
well House, in fact, announced a price 
boost last week to 80¢ per Ib. whole- 
sale. That meant that the housewife 
might yet pay $1 per Ib 
e The Cause—What really lay behind 
the big scare? Some coffee men blamed 
Brazilian speculators who saw a chance 
to make a fast buck on the futures mar 
ket. Others blamed speculators of all 
nationalities. John C. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange, blamed the whole thing on 
“inflammatory” reports. Still others 
blamed the press for making a_ big 
thing out of nothing. 

Regardless of who’s to blame, some 
important facts shine through the con- 
fusion. World coffee supplies in general 
are low; consumption has gone up while 
production has fallen. For example: At 
the beginning of this vear, Brazil had 
about a 5-million-bag carryover from last 
season. Next vear it will have none— 
meaning that supplies will have to come 
from current crops. 

Then ominous reports about next 
year’s crop came on top of this loss of 
surplus. Drought and high winds in Sao 
Paulo, biggest coffee-producing area in 
Brazil, might cut the harvest anywhere 
from 20% to 80%. That set off the 
price spiral and the cries of shortage. 

e Big Omission—The catch in the 
whole picture was this: It was still much 
too carly to tell exactly how big next 
year’s crop would be. In fact nobody, 
no matter how much of an expert, will 
have anything approaching an accurate 
idea until next February or March at 
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COFFEE MAN GARDNER: “Inflamma- 
tory” reports caused housewives to hoard. 


the carliest. At that time the blossoms 
turn into coffee beans. The crop isn’t 
actually harvested until June. 

Rain toward the end of October 

broke the drought enough to lead some 
experts to hope for a bigger crop than 
expected. But that is not the main rea- 
son for the current talk that there may 
be no shortage. 
@ Other Sources—F'irst of all, coffee sold 
outside Brazil is called ‘“‘exportable 
coffee.” That is separate from the 5- 
million bags consumed annually within 
Brazil. But a high price might easily 
cut consumption in Brazil—and_ that 
would leave more for export. Moreover, 
high prices would bring an even quicker 
cut in European coffee-drinking, which 
has risen since the war to around 4 
million bags a year. 

A third source of more coffee for the 
U.S. might be Africa. Britain controls 
about 1-million of the 4-million bags 
grown there cach year; France and Bel 
gium control the rest. The British espe- 
cially might jump at the chance to get 
dollars by shipping its African coffee to 
the U.S.—if the price stays up. 

The supply situation therefore boils 

down to this: World consumption and 
production of coffee are running neck 
and neck—at around 32-million bags a 
year. This is close enough to cause price 
rises, but not close enough to cause a 
real shortage. 
e High Price—The gloomiest side of this 
picture for the housewife is the price 
she will have to pay. Coffee men say 
that prices aren’t going down in the 
near future; they will either stay where 
they are or rise. 

Meanwhile, one effect of the fall scare 


was to give coffee roasters an extremely 
"gam month of December. Hoarding by 
1ousewives was far more widespread 
than most people thought. They are still 
drinking out of their stocks. 

e Resistance?—One question plaguing 
coffee men is this: When those stocks 
are gone, will any real consumer resist- 
ance show up in the U.S.? Some ex- 
perts think it will—at least enough to 
wipe out all traces of any real shortage. 
But most believe that real resistance is 
highly unlikely. The U.S. is a coffee- 
drinking country. 

Nevertheless, restaurants will prob- 

ably stretch their coffee. And house- 
wives, instead of giving it up, will switch 
from expensive to cheaper brands. 
e Kick Back—Eventually, the coffee up- 
roar may kick back on the industry—via 
government control. The Commodity 
Exchange Authority, housed under the 
Dept. of Agriculture, does not now in- 
clude coffee under its jurisdiction. The 
guess around Washington is that Tru- 
man may ask again for authority for 
CEA to cover coffee and other com- 
modities. 





Steelmaster 


When Alice Hansen was a little girl in 
Chicago, Judge Gary often visited the house. 
Later on, she wrote an M.A. thesis on 
Andrew Carnegie. In 1941, still in her 20's, 
Miss Hansen jumped from history to prac- 
tice by buying an interest in Pittsburgh 
Mill Steel Co., whose business at that time 
was mostly warehousing; she later became 
president. During the war the company 
leased steel-fabricating facilities on the West 
Coast, did a flourishing business supplying 
shipbuilders. But that ended :with the war. 
In 1947 and 1948, Miss Hansen was able 
to get pig iron at list price from Lone Star 
Steel Co., resell at a hefty premium. Last 
week Pittsburgh Mill announced it had 
bought two large closed-down foundries, 
one in Baltimore, one near Philadelphia, 
from the government. 
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SURVEY OF ORES in flooded mines required special hoist to lower engineers. 





ci 


TWO-MAN HOIST had to be built. 


Open work let lower man chop and chip away any 
obstructions on shaft sides during descent. Other inspectors found . . . 





Some shafts were so narrow that. . . 





STALACTITES in half-dug drainage tun- 
Its completion will mean that... 


nel. 


The Leadville Mines May Boom Again 


Bureau of Mines survey shows 3-million tons of ores left in 
famed mining camp. Water which shut mines down to be drained off. 


High in the Rocky Mountains, the 
town of Leadville, Colo., looked as dead 
nother one-time rip-roaring 
np. Gone were the honky 
brothels that operated 24 


aS man\ 
mining 


ul 
tonks and 
] 


hours a day. No longer did the great re 
duction works and smelters make the 
skies grey with smoke by dav and red 
with fire night. Most of the 2,000 


shafts and tunnels ard 200 miles of un 


derground workings lay abandoned, 
slowly caving in as their timbers rotted 
away. 


e Gold and Boom—Once Leadville had 
been one of the world’s biggest and 
most famous mining camps. The placer 
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gold discovered there in 1859 gave it 
Oro City—and its first 


its first 
boom. 

It boomed again, later on, over silver, 
lead, copper, zinc, and manganese. All 
in all, $500-million in’ minerals 


came 


name 


some 
from its 
ibove sea level 


mines, nearly two miles 
But those days seemed 
The population of 
30,000, 


to be gone forever. 
Leadville, which had once hit 
now stood at a mere 5,000 

@ Once More?—Last week it looked as 
if Leadville was on its way to another 
boom. The reason was simple: Unlike 
most old mining towns, Leadville’s ores 
were not plaved out. Its mines had be- 


come unworkable because they were 
filled with water. Now the U.S. govern- 
ment is paying to drain the mines so 
they can be worked again. 

Leadville’s problem arises from the 
fact that bedrock under and around the 
mines forms a perfect basin to catch 
water from the towering mountains. As 
the mines got deeper, pumping opera 
tions got more expensive. Finally com- 
panies couldn’t make a profit even when 


the mineral market was high. One by 
one, the mines shut down. 

e “Waste’—T'o the old-timers around 
Leadville, this was waste of the first 
order. You didn’t abandon a mining 


camp until you had scraped the last 
ounce of ore out of its veins. And, they 
there were still millions of 
Leadville. ‘They admitted 


insisted, 
tons under 
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that pumping the mines would be too 
expensive. But they had another idea: 
Drill a six-mile drainage tunnel in to 
pierce the “tub” at its very bottom. 
That would keep the mines dry for 
good. 

Nobody listened. Old-timers always 
have wild dreams about every played- 
out mining camp. But they kept shout- 
ing, nevertheless. And when World 
War II came, the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines sent out geologists to listen. 
‘There was a desperate need for min- 
crals, and maybe the old-timers were 
right about there still being lifeblood 
in Leadville’s veins. 
¢ Partial Success—The geologists were 
impressed enough to do more than 
listen. They couldn’t see a six-mile tun- 
nel—that would be too expensive. But 
back in Washington they got Congress 
to appropriate $1.4-million to dig a 
three-mile tunnel at a higher level. ‘That 
would drain most of the mines. 

The old-timers grumbled loudly over 
this compromise, but they figured it 
was better than nothing. When the 
tunnel ran into ‘bad ground,” however, 
they said that was all you could expect 
from a bunch of desk-ridin’ bureaucrats. 
They got really miffed when the money 
ran out some 6,600 ft. into the moun- 
tains. The war was nearly over, the need 
for minerals far less pressing—and so 
Congress was in no mood to hand out 
any more money to finish the tunnel. 
e More Interest—But by then the Bu- 
reau of Mines had become as eager 
about the prospects as the old-timers. 
So in 1946 it sent out engineers to 
make a really thorough sampling to find 
out just what the mineral output of 
Leadville might be. 

It took a lot of ingenuity for the field 

crew to make its survey. Some of the 
shafts had caved so completely that a 
man couldn’t squeeze into them at all. 
In others, the vears had weakened and 
rotted timbers, narrowing the openings 
and making them a source of danger. 
To send anyone down any shaft, the 
crew had to build special equipment. 
e Equipment—l'irst it built a mobile 
unit on a one-and-a-half-ton truck body. 
A steel “tower,” which folded down in 
transit, could be extended at an angle 
behind the truck. From a gasoline-en- 
gine hoist unit and over a pulley ran 
1,500 ft. of preformed wire rope. 

At the end of this rope, the crew 
first attached a “skip.” for the engineer 
to ride in, shaped like a big barrel. It 
didn’t work too well; most of the 
shafts had squeezed, in so it wouldn’t 
go down. Next they tried a slimmer 
elongated framework with a_ small 
bucket in it. That went down part way. 
But when it hit an obstruction, there 
was no way to get it past. 

Finally, the crew found the answer. 
This followed the same pattern as the 
second skip, but was narrower, longer, 
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and had room for two men. One man 
rode in a barrel at the center; he manip- 
ulated the bell-cord to signal the crew 
above ground. The second man rode 
below him on a flat platform. His hands 
were free to chip or chop away any 
obstructions the skip hit. 

® Bad Air—There were dangers other 
than the possibility of collapsing shafts. 
One of these was bad air. In some of 
the shafts, the rotting timbers gave off 
carbon dioxide. So on the first inspec- 
tions, the engineers rode down with 
candles and carbide lights, which would 
of course go out in the presence of too 
little oxygen. 

Carbon dioxide was no permanent 
barrier. To get rid of it, the crew poured 
several hundred gallons of water down 
each shaft through fine-meshed screen. 
Thus aerated, the water carried down 


oxygen, and also apparently absorbed 
the carbon dioxide, making it safe to 
descend. 

e The Results—With these obstacles 
overcome, the engineers examined some 
38 shafts. In some cases they went 
down as far as 1,000 ft., then went sev- 
eral hundred feet’ into tunnels. still 
above the water level. From these work- 
ings they took hundreds of samples of 
minerals. 

The old-timers were right. The ores 
were much better than average in qual- 
ity. Moreover, the engineers estimated 
that some 3-million tons of it still lay 
in Leadville’s veins. And on the strength 
of these findings, Dr. James Boyd, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines, was able 
to persuade Congress to appropriate 
$500,000 to finish the drainage tunnel. 
Work will begin on it this winter. 


The Signposts Need Fixing 


Government statisticians are busy revising many of the 
indexes you use to keep track of production, prices, employment, 
and so on, to bring them into line with war and postwar changes. 


Many of the indexes that you use to 

keep track of business trends measure a 
world that no longer exists. The gov- 
ernment index-makers know this—and 
right now they’re engaged in a huge 
statistical housecleaning. 
e Tough Job—They're trying to get rid 
of the crimps that time, the war, and 
the postwar boom have put into their 
figures. And that’s a tough job--because 
shortages, price and wage controls, and 
vast consumer savings have caused a 
revolution in buying and_ spending 
habits. 

The prewar indexes measured a world 
of silk and radio sets; today they are 
still being used to measure a world of 
nylon and television. 

Government experts have been itch- 
ing to make the needed revisions ever 
since the war ended. But they had to 
wait until: 

(1) War-born dislocations faded out, 
and the economy settled down to a new 
pattern of “normalcy”; 

(2) Data from the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures provided new _ bench- 
marks. 

e Under Way—Now that dislocations 
are over and the data are in, the work of 
revision has begun. Indeed, for some 
agencies—those with indexes having only 
a few simple components—the job is al- 
ready over. For others, it is just starting, 
and may take years. For still others, re- 
vision won't begin until Congress 
authorizes money for more statisticians. 

Here’s a round-up of what is happen- 
ing to nine important government in- 
dexes: 

Industrial production. Biggest flaw in 


those Federal Reserve Board indexes is 
a prewar system of weights. (The weight 
is the relative importance given each 
commodity to avoid averaging, say, one 
auto and one bicycle.) 

In revising these series, FRB plans to 
use weights based on value added per 
unit, as reported in the 1947 census. 

Board statisticians also plan, among 
other things, to recalculate the adjust- 
ments they make for seasonal trends, 
and to use more unit-quantity (and 
fewer dollar-value) series. 

Consumer credit. FRB’s consumer 
credit series is based on a large number 
of reports from stores and finance com- 
panies; it’s set up so simply that it needs 
little revision now. 

Labor force. The Census Bureau’s 
series on employment and unemploy- 
ment aren’t due for major revision until 
data from the 1950 Census of Popula- 
tion are in. 

The bureau, though, has just com- 
pleted one minor revision. This year, 
for the first time, it began counting, in 
its employment surveys, residents of so- 
called “special dwellings’’—trailer camps, 
hospitals, transient hotels, and schools. 
One result: Close to 300,000 nurses, 
teachers, chambermaids, and the like 
have been added to the number of wo- 
men professional and service workers. 

This can be significant in tracking 
down occupational classifications. 

Industrial employment. Last year, 
when the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
compared its employment samples with 
newly available nosecounts, it dis- 
covered that its manufacturing series 
showed a million workers too many. So 
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the bureau set out to bring its figures 
back into line. 

On Sept. 1, new figures were released, 
incorporating: 

(1) A reclassification of industries— 
and companies—according to postwar 
products and activities. 

(2) Data on the motion-picture, bank- 
ing, and department store fields—never 
collected before. 

(3) A more detailed breakdown of 
nonagricultural employment—into 176 
industries, instead of 150. 

Hereafter, BLS expects to keep its 
manufacturing figures on the beam by 
regular annual adjustments. 

Cost of living. BLS expects to spend 
more than $500,000 in the next two or 
three years to bring its Consumers’ 
Price Index up to date. 

BLS wants to make a thorough, 100- 
city study of the shifts in public buying 
habits since the mid-1930’s. The way 
a family divides its income among food, 
clothing, shelter, etc., has probably 
changed a lot since the last such study 
was made in 1934-36. ; 

Che bureau nad to make some sub- 
stitutions in its 192-item market basket 
during the war—rayon hosiery for scarce 
silk stockings, for example. Since the 
war, it has shifted to nylons. And small- 
scale resurveys of six cities have led to 
other slight adjustments. In some areas, 
margarine, say, now gets a_ greater 
weight, butter less. 

Wholesale prices. BLS has been work- 
ing with trade associations, trying to 
make its wholesale price figures more 
useful to businessmen. 

A year ago the bureau started to put 
out revised series on the prices of such 
items as fish, cement, vehicles, and 
others. Such revisions will continue for 
another year; then BLS will start group- 
ing them into broader classifications and 

finally—a new over-all index. 

The modernized series will include 
new commodities (plastics, synthetic 
rubber, nylon), more realistic weights, 
and a more up-to-date base period. ‘Per- 
haps the most useful change: more de- 
tailed, more meaningful, classifications 

apparel, for example, mav be split into 
men's, women’s, and children’s. 

Capital expenditures. The series on 
business spending for new plant and 
equipment, published jointly by the 
Dept. of Commerce and the Sccurities 
& Exchange Commission, is especially 
valuable to businessmen as a forecast 
of future business spending. 

The series is now in pretty good 
shape. But one change in 1950 will be 
a revision of weights. For instance, more 
importance will be assigned to the 
future plans of plastics or television 
manufacturers 

The agencies also hope to broaden 
their sample by getting more business 
firms to send in reports. Eventually, 
SEC and Commerce want to_ break 
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down their capital-spending surveys by 
various kinds of manufacturing (not just 
a total as now), and by trade, service, 
and communication (not just ‘“‘com- 
mercial and miscellaneous’’). 

Savings. No one has ever been satis- 
fied with government savings figures. 

SEC puts out a fairly dependable 
series, but it’s limited to the liquid sav- 
ings of individuals (cash, insurance, 
securities, debt repayment.) 

The Commerce Dept. keeps a series 
that takes into account new housing 
and the increases in assets and inven- 
tories of farms and unincorporated busi- 
nesses—but it isn’t very reliable. Com- 
merce gets its figure from the difference 
between personal income and spending 
—so the savings figure compounds the 
errors of sampling and tabulation that 
both parent series are prey to. 

If it gets the men and money, SEC— 
which took a budget cut this year— 
plans to add the components now miss- 
ing to get a comprehensive savings 
series. 

Sales and inventories. ‘Iwo factors 
combined to produce serious errors in 
Commerce Dept. figures on sales and 
inventories: (1) a considerable shift from 
the corporate to the noncorporate form 
of business during the war (samples 
were received largely from corporations); 
and (2) the formation of so many new 
firms since the war’s end. 

New data compiled by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue from tax returns have 
made possible a thorough revision in 
weighting and seasonal adjustments. 

These revisions are especially useful, 
now that the sales-to-inventory ratio has 
become a primary guide to business 
policy. 


BIG MONEY FOR POWER 

The American electric-power indus- 
try is putting close to $3-billion into 
new plant and equipment this year, 
setting a new record. Next year’s spend- 
ing will be nearly as great. 

Good guessers had previously figured 
that electrical expansion would . start 
tapering off this year and would be 
down considerably in 1950. But the in- 
dustry’s plans don’t support that view 
anvmore. 

\ survey of private and municipal 
utility companies, conducted by Elec- 
trical World, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, indicates that capital expenditures 
next vear by that part of the industry 
alone will exceed $2.3-billion and will 
probably approach $2.5-billion. About 
another $500-million will be spent on 
federal plants and federal financed co- 
ops. 

This vear, private and municipal 
power companies are buying $2,445, 
000,000 worth of plant and equipment, 
and federally financed power will add 
$500-million to the total. 


Hits Transport Aid 


Sawyer’s report to Truman 
scores present U. S. transporta- 
tion policy, wants all aid in one 
agency—under Sawyer. 


The. government’s policy of aid to 

transportation is slated to get a severe 
ying-over very soon. 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer’s re- 
port to the President this week urges 
that transport subsidies, rates, and other 
problems be brought together in line 
with Hoover commission recommenda- 
tions—in other words, in one agency 
under Sawyer’s control. 

The report said about $1-billion a 
year is being spent to help air, land, and 
sea carriers—with little regard for the 
impact a subsidy to one carrier has on 
the economic health of another. 
eTo Congress—Sawyer’s report, — re- 
quested by President Truman, is the 
basis for an Administration transporta- 
tion plan that will go to Congress next 
year. And you can pretty well predict 
that most of what Sawyer recommended 
will go into Truman’s plan. 

Industry will get its chance to answer 

the report in January, when Sen. Myers 
(D., Pa.) opens his interstate commerce 
subcommittee inquiry into transporta- 
tion. The investigation will go into the 
whole field of rates, subsidies, taxes, 
competition. 
e Subsidies Scored—Sawyer was critical 
of the hidden subsidies that are paid to 
the airlines under the guise of mail pay- 
ments. He questioned the size of con- 
struction and operational subsidies to 
the shipping industry. 

The report asked the government to 
find out whether motor carriers are pay- 
ing their way—through taxes and licenses 
—for use of federal-financed highwavs. 
Sawver criticized general rate increases 
granted to railroads that have pushed 
rates up 60% since 1946. 

Other highlights: 

e Unless rate-making activities of ship 
operators’ conferences are opened to 
public view and are controlled by the 
proposed regulatory agency, exemptions 
to antitrust action for such practices 
should be repealed. 

e Freight shippers should not have to 
charge high rates for profitable cargoes 
in order to make up for losses incurred 
from express, less-than-carload-lot, and 
passenger services. Abolition of lines 
which are unprofitable should be en- 
couraged. 

e The various agencies, particularly the 
Civil Acronautics Board, are unneces- 
sarily restricting the opportunity of the 
ambitious American citizen to engage 
in business by present policies of cer- 
tification. 
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of Lockheed’s new air freight terminal model 
shows telescoping ramps stretching to planes. 


PLANE SIDE 






TRUCK SIDE 


Telescopic aircratt-loading 
ramps y quipped — can 
be raised, lowered, pivoted 











VEE-SHAPE 





of model shows platform for highway freighters. 
Loads move into terminal by conveyor. 





is endless chain of carts: 


won out over square, tee, and hexagon designs. Compact layout speeds NEAT TRICK 
sorting, freight loading. Terminal can handle seven planes at once. It speeds cargo loading. 


How to Load a Cargo Plane—Fast 


Consider the problems of the air 
freight operator: 

Parking a plane parallel with a load- 
ing ramp 1s out; wings get in the way. 
Plane floors usually tower high above 
truck beds. And on older planes the 
floors go up hill. 

Air cargo itself is high priority stuff, 
often perishable. Late-arriving ship 
ments can upset the loading plan 

All this means simply that picking 
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up air freight and delivering it, loading 
it and unloading it, often costs more 
and takes longer than the air trip itself. 

Three years ago Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. and its subsidiary, Lockheed Air 
l'erminal, Inc., decided to study the 
problem. The vee shaped building above 
is their solution. 

Unloading ramps telescope out at 
plane floor. level. Inside the terminal, 
an endless chain of carts distributes 


freight, handles both incoming and out- 
going shipments. Cargo arriving late can 
break into the chain, reach its plane in 
the right order and on time. 

Lockheed puts its terminal’s capacity 
at 80 tons per hour, its cost at about 
$250,000. No company as yet has an 
nounced plans to build a full-scale edi- 
tion. But the model itself was in Wash- 
ington this week where MATS was 
giving it an interested look. 
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The Effect of Two Years of Strikes... 
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Date: Bureau pf Mines. 


Plagued by strikes and “‘holidays,"’ more output has been lost in coal than in any other 


eee on Coal industry. Yet injunctions and fines have kept John L. Lewis from shackling the economy. 
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Data. Ausn. of American Roitroads 


Rail traffic is quick to feel strikes in basic industries. Thus carloadings 


6 
eee on Ca rloadings have been severely affected by walkouts in coal, steel, or whatever. 
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The coal strike in the spring of 1948 caused a short, sharp dip in steel output. But it 


eee on Steel wasn't a patch on the production lost when the workers in basic steel struck this year. 
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AFNo2EP Keally Gets Around 





Sinclair’s AF No. 2 EP is a remarkable airplane 
grease—one lubricant that fulfills many major 
grease requirements of airliners. 

In the development of AF No. 2 EP Sinclair 
scientists worked closely with engine manu- 
facturers, the Armed Services and leading 
commercial air lines. This practical approach 
to solving lubrication problems has resulted in 


unparalleled confidence in Sinclair on the part 


SINCLAIR — 
A Great Name in Oil 


of the aviation industry. Today, for example, 
American Airlines is using and has used 
EXCLUSIVELY, Sinclair Aircraft Engine Oil and 
many other Sinclair lubricants for the past 
fifteen years. Another reason why Sinclair is 
a “Great Name in Oil.” 
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FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 


. 


Time saved is money earned . . . no matter how small the business, 
a new Figuremaster will soon pay for itself. Where the figure- 
work is light, the low-cost Semi-Automatic Figuremaster is the 
popular choice. Where the work is heavier, the Fully 
Automatic model will more than pay off. Both are available in 
10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your 
requirements and business budget. If your need is temporary, 


rent a Figuremaster. The Marchant Man in your phone 
é ) 







book is ready to prove by a demonstration on your own 

work that Figuremasters will do your calculating easier 

and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the 
coupon to Marchant Calculating Machine 


Company, Oakland 8, California. 


AUTOMATIC 


ma RCH 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California B14 


Please send me free information about 
the new Figuremasters 


Fully AutomaticL_) Semi-AutomaticL_) Rental_] 
Name 


Address. 


| City 








A'S FIRST CALCULATOR 
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New truck models at General Motors 
follow the trend of higher horsepowers. 
Chevrolet has upped engine ratings by 
2 hp. to 12 hp. Also added: improved 
shock absorbers, heavier front springs 


on cab-over-engine’ models. GMC 
ruck & Coach has boosted  horse- 


power by 1.5 to 16, and has brought 
out a new series in the 14-ton range. 

a 
Raw steel output snapped back to 4.1- 
million tons for the month of Novem- 
ber after the October-strike low of 926,- 
082 tons (page 26). 

* 
General Mills has sold its packaging 
machinery division to make room for 
expansion in home appliances and con- 
tract manufacturing. The — buyers: 
Package Machinery Co. and Pneumatic 
Scale Corp. 

e 
“See Santa” fares have been set for 
children by the Bangor & Aroostook 
R. R. The sandbox set can get a round- 
trip ticket for a dime between any two 
points on the 616-mi. system. 

- 
Depression building program 
ized by Congress last session is making 
headway. So far 312 sites have been 
picked for post offices and public build- 


ings to be started when hard times hit. 


author- 


e 
Special pravers that a new industry 
would locate in Auburn, N. Y., have 
been offered in St. Alphonsus Church. 
International Hlarvester shut down its 
local plant n November. 


o 

Sam Rosoft, New York subway 
he may buy the bankrupt New 

York Ontario & Western Ry. 

a 
The boycotting charge against’ the 
Lorain (Ohio) Journal got nowhere in 
its first court test Vhe 
failed to get a stop-gap 
iwainst the paper, which it says, in an 
mntitrust suit, space to 
tisers who also use 

e 
Federal rent control was upheld by the 
Supreme Court when it reversed a 
lower-court decision that the rent act 
Was unconstitutional. 


builder, 


government 

Injunction 
refuses adver- 
radio, 


. 
The I ong Island R.R.’s troubles (B\W— 
Jul.2 ie 5 will be investigated by 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion. The commission has named 
William Wyer, consulting engineer, to 
head the study, 
o 
build another southern 
mill, a $4-million rayon plant at Wil 
liamston, S. C. 
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Ovr Goop way, savs the Post Office De partment, is to “wrap car fully 
address plainly and mail early And there is a wide varietv of colorful 
papers to he Ip vou make your pac kages travel-worthy as well as 
attractive. The papel industry meets the demands for special Christmas 


papers with the same thoroughness with which it meets all re quirem t 


its 


—1or ries spapers, Magazines, books, containers, stationery, currency... 
and countless othe produc ts. 
American Cyanamid produces a Wit 


and is constantly he Iping the paper industry improve the qu lity ot its 


le range of paper chemicals 
produc ts and widen their utilitv. Recently, Cvanamid developed a 


; j | 
new chemical which increases the strength of paper so that when soaking 
Wet, itis up to nine times as strong as untreated paper. This achievement 


has opened a whole field of new and important uses for paper and is 
typ Lot the work Cyanamid is doing to he Ip industry serve you better 


How to belp Santas helpers 


















S a 


» 
AMERICAN Ganamid cosm VY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





Materials for the Paper Indust se of the many industries served by Cyanamid 














PRODUCTION UP, OIL COST DOWN 


Circo Heat-Transfer Oil Forms No Hard Carbon, 
Gives 6 Times the Service of Competitive Oil 


A manufacturer of coated fixture 
wire and cord was having big pro- 
duction losses. Well-designed heat- 
transfer systems were used to keep 
coating material at a specified tem- 
perature—and for best results this 
temperature had to remain con- 
stant. However, the oil heat- 
transfer medium broke down into 
sludge and formed hard carbon. 
Oil-flow and heat transfer were 
impeded. Tanks and systems had 
to be drained and cleaned once a 
month. Losses from retarded pro- 
duction, oil replacement, and ex- 
cessive maintenance ran high. 


At the suggestion of a Sun En- 
gineer, the mill switched to Circo 
Heat-Transfer Oil a year ago. No 
hard carbon has formed. All insol- 
uble matter is soft enough to be 
flushed out easily. Now an oil 
charge lasts six months, with cor- 
responding savings in oil costs. 
There is nothing to retard the heat- 
transfer, and production is steady 
at a new, high level. 

Records like this in raising pro- 
duction and lowering costs are 
common experience wherever “Job 
Proved”? Sun Products are used. 
For example, a Sun lubricant has 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED’ IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


cut oil consumption in a diesel- 
generator set 30 percent, and 
sharply reduced the need for re- 
placements and repair. Sunoco 
Way Lubricant, by stopping chat- 
ter and jump, is saving a machine 
shop some $800 a year in rejects. 
A paper-mill turbine, run intermit- 
tently, has operated over 12,000 
hours so far on Sunvis 916 without 
an oil change and with no corrosion 
in journals or bearings. 

For information about “Job 
Proved”’ Petroleum Products to 
serve your needs, call or write the 
Sun Office nearest to you. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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TAXES 





How to Cut Your Tax Bill 


Here are six things you may be able to do to lower your 
taxable income through judicious—and entirely legal and ethical— 
manipulation of your investment portfolio. 


This is the season of the year when 
brokers and their customers start think- 
ing of ways to minimize the taxes on 
their stock profits. 

Getting a tax saving doesn’t neces- 

sarily involve cooking up a phony tax 
dodge or finding a loophole in the rev- 
enue code. There are methods fhat ob- 
serve the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law. And the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue always has protested that it 
doesn’t expect you to fork over one cent 
more than the least that the law re 
quires. 
e Capital Gains—Most of the tax sav- 
ings available to stock traders hinge on 
the distinction between ordinary income 
and capital gains. Under the tax law, 
long-term capital gains (profits on assets 
that have been held more than six 
months) don’t have to be treated as 
income. For one thing, you are required 
to enter only half your long-term gains 
as taxable income. For another, the 
maximum rate applied to them is 50% 
This means that the top rate on long- 
term gains is 25%, and it may be lower 
if your other income doesn’t put you 
up to the 50% rate bracket. 

In addition, there are various pro 
visions for offsetting capital losses (both 
long-term and short-term) against capital 
gains. If, after all the offsetting, you 
show a net loss, vou can deduct up to 
$1,000 from ordinary taxable income 
Any net loss over that $1,000 you can 
carry over to future years—as an offset 
against capital gains in those years and, 
if there is still an excess of loss, up to 
$1,000 a vear as an offset against in 
come 
e Plus and Minus—The simplest manecu 
ver, and the one most investors know 
about, is a straight offset of a profit on 
one security against a loss on another. 
Ihe only thing to remember is_ that 
profits and losses have to be realized 
before the end of the taxable year—that 
is, an actual sale of the securities has to 
take place. Paper profits or losses don’t 
count 

Sav vou hold 100 shares of Amalga 
inated Mousetrap, on which you can 
realize a profit of $5,000 at the present 
market. You think this is a good time 
to cash in, because you aren’t sure where 
the market is going next. Say vou also 
hold 100 shares of Happy Wildcat Min 
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ing Corp., on which you will have to 
take a $5,000 loss if you sell now. 

If you sell both these stocks before 
the end of the year, you can offset the 
loss on one against the gain on the 
other. You then will pay no tax on the 
profit you turned in Amalgamated 
Mousetrap. But if you wait until next 
year to take your licking in Happy 
Wildcat, you will be taxed on your 
profit in Amalgamated Mousetrap—and, 
in 1950, you may have no profits to off- 
sct against the loss. 
¢ Replacement—If your experience with 
Happy Wildcat hasn't soured you on 
mining shares, you can use the proceeds 
of your sale to pick up another stock of 
about the same quality and price. In 
that way, you can register vour loss for 
tax purposes without fundamentally 
changing your speculative position. 

But if you want to stick to Happy 

Wildcat, you have to wait 30 days be- 
fore buying it back. Or, if you had 
thought of it in time, you could have 
“reinstated in advance”: bought addi- 
tional Happy Wildcat at least 30 days 
before you sold. 
e Other Ways—Besides this simple ver- 
sion of offsetting, there are 
known, less-used variations. These might 
in handy even if vou don’t own 
securities that are now selling below the 
purc hase price—or if your profits accrue 
in the form of special nghts 

Short-term losses. If you are liable 
for taxes on a long-term gain, you can 
make every dollar of established loss do 
the work of two by timing your tax- 
selling right. 

\ll vou have to do: Sell a security 
that vou have held for less than six 
months. 

The revenue code treats a short-term 
loss (or gain) as though it were income 
(all of which is taxable). But only half 
of a long-term gain can be taxed. So a 
long-term gain can be offset by a short- 
term loss only half as big. 

Postponed gains. Suppose you want 
to take a long-term capital gain now but 
have no prospect of a loss with which to 
wash it out. Your best bet would be to 
postpone tax liability for the gain until 
next vear. 

Here’s how vou could do it: Sell your 
stock before the end of the vear, but 
write into the contract a provision for 


some less- 


Come 








Chances are you're in the kind of busi- 
ness or industry served by EBasco.. . 


And, chances are you have some pressing 
business problem—such as marketing, sys- 
tems and methods, shipping or insurance. 
Whatever it is, it’s important to solve it 
quickly and efficiently. 

Business executives, more and more, 
are turning to Esasco for help on such 
problems. In EBasco, they have found a 
team of experts, experienced in the vari- 
ous phases of business and industry. 


No job is too big or too small. EBasco 
can help solve production problems, build 
you a new plant, handle procurement, 
make appraisals or business studies . . . 

So, call on Ebasco to get the help you need! 

From past success in handling business 
and industrial problems, all over the 


world, we are prepared to handle yours 
. and do it from A to Z. 


Some of the Businesses and Industries 
served by EBASCO 


Airlines Newspaper Pubg. 
Banking oil 

Chemical Pulp and Paper 
Department Stores Quartz and Glass 
Exporting Railroads 

Food Steamship Lines 
Garment Mfg. Textile Mfg. 

Hotels Utilities 

Investment Firms Valve and Pipe Mfg. 
Jobbing Wire and Cable Mfg. 
Kraft Pulp Mills X-Ray Equipment Mfg. 
Lumber Yarn and Fiber Mfg. 


Machine Tool Zinc and Mining 


Write for free booklet The Inside Story of Outside 


Help describing the many EBAsco services avail- 
able to you. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


<ers Const, 
Ebasco Teamwork gets ,* °e, 
things done anywhere « rEBAS % 
in the world, ° , ASED ° 
o& Ky 


"eas conso¥t™ 
Appraisal - Budget - Businzss Studies - Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial - Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 
Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic 
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Series universal motor parts for such 

applications os portable business ma- 

chines ond many types of household 
oppliances. 





Heovy-duty universal motor with ine 
built spur gear reduction. 





Bose-mounted, explosion-proof ite 
croft geored fuel transfer pump motor. 











Designing your new product or 
redesigning an existing one 
with a Lamb Electric Motor — 
engineered to meet the exact re- 
quirements of your application 
—can result in up to six sales- 
stimulating advantages: 


IN THE MOTOR— 
1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 


2. Exact mechanical and elec- 
trical characteristics. 


3. Thorough dependability. 


IN THE PRODUCT— 
4. Better performance. 
5. Improved eye-appeal. 
6. Compactness, less weight. 
We extend you a cordial invita- 
tion to use our comprehensive 
engineering service. 

The Lamb Electric Company, 

Kent, Ohio. 


THEY'RE TEAMING UP WITH 


AMERICA'S Sine PRODUCTS 
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delivery carly in 1950. Thus, the capital 
gain doesn’t accrue until next year— 
which’ gives you a full 12 months in 
which an offsetting capital loss might 
develop. 

Of course, you might also want to 
postpone a short-term gain simply be- 
cause you think you'll be in a lower 
income bracket in 1950. 

Savings on dividends. You can con- 
vert a dividend from highly taxed in- 
come into a capital gain (taxed at a 
lower rate) merely by selling the stock 
at the proper time. 

After a dividend is declared, and be- 
fore it is paid, the market price reflects 
the amount that will be received. The 
stock will have appreciated by roughly 
the amount of the dividend. : 

So, if you sell at that time, you will 
have to pay only a capital gains tax on 
the appreciation—avoiding the income 
liability you would have if you hold on 
until after the declaration. (You can 
also work the same kind of deal when 
the capital gain results from the matur- 
ing of valuable purchase rights.) 

After the dividend has been paid, you 
can rebuild your portfolio, if vou like, 
by buying the same stock again. (You 
have to wait 30 days, though, or BIR 
won't recognize the original sale as bona 
fide.) 

Loss on rights. If you have to take a 
loss on the sale of subscription rights 
which you have owned for more than 
six months, here’s how you can make 
the most of it: 

Instead of selling the rights, exercise 
them. Then sell the stock vou received. 
You won't lose any more cash on the 
deal; but you will have converted a 
long-term loss (only 50°% of which can 
be used to wash out gains) into one 
that’s short-term and, therefore, 100% 
deductible. 

Future gains. If you think the mar- 
ket is due for a reaction soon, you may 
be facing this dilemma: Sell out now 
with a big profit and your short-term 
gains are taxed like income; hold on for 
the lower long-term rate and you stand 
to lose part or all of your paper profit 
as the market price of your investment 
declines. 

Here’s the way out: Go short now for 
exactly the number of shares you own— 
but contract for delivery at a date six 
months bevond that of your original 
purchase. This way, you get the current 
market price, but pay taxes on the long- 
term rate. 

If you guess wrong and the market 
continues to climb, you can always re- 
purchase your short line. You may have 
to take a slight loss on the deal—but that 
loss, of course, is exactly equal to the 
appreciation you will realize on your 
original holding. 

In any event vou have vour cake— 
and, if you guess right, you can eat it, 
too. 
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eee. may be your trouble 


WETth — moisture you can’t see or feel —causes 
endless trouble. It creeps into materials and 
hinders their free flow, gums up machines, and 
slows drying operations to a standstill. It spoils 
products in process and in storage. 

Lectrodryers reduce WETth factors to safe 
limits. They remove vaporous moisture from 
the air, making you independent of outside 
weather conditions. Work goes on day after day, 
unhampered by seasonal changes. 


These two books tell you “how” and “where”. | 
| 


Mail this coupon for copies | 





LECTRODRYER 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK U S PAT OFF 
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Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation 
300 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send these booklets to 


(a es nee 


Address 


The Straight-line Approach All in the Family 


When is a family partner- 


t0 Recovering ship legal for tax purposes? Four 


court decisions throw new light 
on this knotty question. 


\ Where do you draw the line between 
\\ \ a legitimate family partnership and a 


< 


yy 


phony tax dodge? 

‘That question has been bothering the 

Bureau of Internal Revenue and a lot 
of businessmen for some years now. But 
it can’t be settled by a mere change in 
the revenue code or a single court de- 
cision. 
e Variation—The reason: No two family 
partnerships are ever exactly alike; they 
varv endlessly with the nature of the 
business and the details of the partner- 
ship agreement. So, where the tax prac- 
tices of one concern may be legal, those 
of a similar setup may not be. 

Despite the legal confusion, however, 

high personal income taxes still make 
the family partnership attractive to the 
proprictor who wants to lighten his tax 
load. 
e Court Rulings—In a scrics of recent 
cases, the U.S. courts have handed 
down decisions outlawing some partner- 
ships, sanctioning others. The rulings 
reported below may help you decide 
(1) whether the partnership form is best 
for your business, and (2) if so, what 
kind of agreement you should write. 






no blind alleys 


if you recognize the problem for what if 
is, an engineering job for specialists. 


True, when it comes to equipment, Buell’s 


exclusive van Tongeren ‘Shave-Off' gives Most of the decisions turned on find- 
: “ ings of fact on these points: 
the Buell Cyclone System unique advantage. But in the fundamen- e \What was the real purpose in form- 


ing the partnership? 

e Did all the partners help in conduct- 
components of graded micron sizes, and in the sizing of equip- ing the business? 

Here’s how the courts decided: 


tal engineering, in the analysis of your dust into its fractional 


ment for maximum performance—at this stage Buell engineering 
service is invaluable. No cost or obligation is involved . . . because Case I. 


we build only tailored-to-measure installations, we sell by engi- Among the partners ina machine and 
tool business were an active officer, and 


neering the job from the ground up. Let us send you our 32-page : 
his wife and son: At the time the firm 


brochure, ‘Engineered Efficiency’, as a general introduction. was organized, the wife made a contri- 
Write: Buell Engineering Co., 70 Pine Street, Suite 5005, bution of capital admittedly received 
ne from her husband. ‘Though she visited 
New York 5, N.Y. the plant two or three times weekly and 


attended partnership meetings, she did 
not participate in the daily routine of 
the business. 

Ihe son, on the other hand, made a 
substantial contribution to control and 
management. 

The Tax Court ruled that the son 
really was a partner, while the wife was 
not. The fact that her capital contribu- 
tion, in effect, came from her husband 

: i i didn’t disqualify her. But there was 
En gineered Efficienc y in nothing in her conduct to show any 


intention to act like a bona fide partner. 
DUST RECOVERY | What the court said, in effect, was 
this: Where BIR can show that a part- 


Manufacturing in the United States and Canada for shipment throughout North and South America. | ner had not contributed capital, vital 
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services, or a share of management, 
there is a burden on the taxpayer to 
prove that the partners got together 
in good faith 


Case Il. 


\ taxpayer gave his wife 200 shares 
of stock in a corporation in which he 
held a controlling interest. 

\t a later date, the corporation was 
dissolved, and a partnership set up in 
its place. The wife became a partner by 
ontributing the assets she received 
from the corporation as a liquidating 


dividend 

BIR disputed the wife’s status as a 
partner 

The lax Court, however, found that 
the wife’s share of the capital had actu- 
ally originated with her. In addition, the 
court held that the firm’s records 
showed she had contributed vital serv- 
ices. So it ruled that the wife was a 
bona fide partner. 


Case Ill. 


lor years, a taxpayer had conducted 

lumber business as an_ individual. 
Then, as his children were growing up, 
he joined in a written agreement with 
them and his wife to form a partnership 
to run the business 

The idea was that the various mem 
bers of the family, by participating in 
daily operation, would gain experience; 
when the father retired, they could take 
over 

BIR charged that the children had 
not taken advantage of the opportunity 
to learn the business—had not, in fact, 
participated In its operation 

he U.S. District Court agreed with 

the bureau. It’s ruling: The agreement 
was not drawn for the purpose of setting 
up a bona fide partnership. 


Case IV. 


\ Louisiana businessman had _ in- 
vested a large part of his capital in oil 
enterprises. He drew profits, though he 
did not participate in management or 
operation. In 1943 he transferred his 
interests to a partnership composed of 
himself and his son. 

Phe son’s capital contribution orig 
inated in gifts from his father. And, 
from the time the partnership was 
formed until 1945, the son was serving 
in the U.S. Army. 

BIR disallowed the tax savings de- 

ing from the split in income between 
father and son. ‘The partners appealed, 
ind were sustained by the District 
Court. 

Vhe court held that—for tax purposes 

the partnership was entirely legal: the 
question of contribution of service was 
not pertinent since the income con- 
sisted of earnings on invested capital. 
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keeps automatics well-fed... 





110) FN) :) 3 On OO) DB .4O) yD) IP provides a con- 
tinuous supply of uniform steel feeding from coils right into your auto- 
matics—regardless of the forming operation involved. Follansbee Cold 


Rolled Strip is a productioneer’s tool. This Follansbee Specialty Steel 


in coils offers many time-saving advantages. 


making furniture of fashion 





1 XO) NK) =) 0) OO) DCO) HD) Gam is a custom- 
made steel suitable for furniture manufacturing and a myriad other 
uses. Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip in coils is available in tempers and 
finishes for most industrial col] rolled steel requirements. Follansbee 
Cold Rolled Strip and Follansbee Polished Blue Strip are furnished in 
continuous coils to your specifications. You should be taking advantage 


of the custom-service on Follansbee Specialty Steels—call the Follansbee 


Representative nearby. 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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FOR ALL 
YOUR SHIPPING NEEDS 


Large or small, your RAILWAY EXPRESS shipmenis receive equal 
care and dispatch as they move swiftly toward you or your customer. 
Railroads, scheduled airlines and vehicle pick-up and delivery all 
combine to bring you the experienced, uninterrupted, COMPLETE 
shipping service you require. 

With RAILWAY EXPRESS, you deal with one responsible carrier... 
You pay one all-inclusive charge. For fast, ical shipping be 
sure to specify RAILWAY EXPRESS. 


ONE SINGLE CHARGE GIVES YOU— 


Pick-up and delivery in all cities and 
Principal towns... 

Fast rail or air service... 

Automatic valuation coverage up to $50, 


or 50¢ per pound... N\ LWw 

Two receipts — one to the shipper, the Q Aq L 
other from the consignee... 4 

and many other advantages providing E xX P R E S A 7 





greater shipping efficiency in your in- 
dustry, 









EDUCATION 


Frustration 

That’s what Seymour Har- 
ris sees for college class of ‘68. 
Professions won't be able to ab- 





sorb graduates. 


By 1970, says Seymour EF. Harris in 
“The Market for College Graduates” 
(Harvard University Press, $4), it won't 
pay to be educated. College graduates, 
on the average, may get less pay than 
manual workers and other laborers 
e Frustrated Intelligentsia—Harris, who 


is a professor of economics at Harvard, 
shares little of the optimism about in- 
creased college enrollments shown by 


the report of the President's Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. Instead, he 
foresees thousands of future graduates 
becoming a “frustrated intelligentsia.” 

On one hand, Harris finds, the coun- 
trv faces a large and increasing flow of 
college graduates. On the other, the 
professions, the goal of most graduates, 
offer a declining number of opportu- 
nitics relative to demand 
e Four Times as Many—In 1940, there 
were about 3-million living college grad- 
uates—half of them im the professions. 
By 1968, there will be from 10.6-million 
to 14.5-million college graduates. 

Harris makes the assumption that 
about two-thirds of the graduates in 
1968 will want professional jobs—the 
same proportion as in 1940. If you add 
1.5-million openings needed for non- 
graduates, the figures show the profes- 
sions would have to absorb 8.5-million 
to 11.5-million people, compared with 
3-million in 1940. 

Anything like a 5-million rise is un- 
likely, Harris thinks. From 1910 to 
1940, the expansion was only about 1.8- 
million. 

e Managerial Openings—The outlook is 
not quite the same in the proprictor- 
executive-managerial class. If college 
graduates increase their share of the 
jobs from one-eighth to one-half, the 
ficld could absorb all those who want 
jobs. But lumped in this occupation 
class are postmasters, railroad conduc- 
tors, salesmen, and proprietors of bars 
and restaurants 

e Restriction Won’t Help—W hat is the 
solution? Harris sees no easy remedy. 
He is set against restricting entry to col- 
lege to the elite. He does think that 
we can do more in the way of vocational 
guidance. Colleges must offer more 
varied courses. But, perhaps the most 
important change needed is a psycholog- 
ical one: Graduates must learn to accept 
somcthing less than they dreamed of. 
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Convair XP5Y U.S. Novy Flying Boat 








rcrart ENGne 


Navy sponsors most powerful propeller-type engine 
ever cleared for flight! 


A new American aircraft engine — the most advanced type in the world — is 
now revealed by the U.S. Navy. It's the new Allison XT40 turbo-prop which 
develops more horsepower per pound of weight, with good fuel economy, 
than any propeller-type engine ever built by any nation. The engine currently 

¥ 
is rated at 5500 horsepower. 
The new Allison turbo-prop will enable any propeller-driven aircraft — for the 
military services or commercial airlines —to fly faster and carry increased 
pay loads over longer distances at higher altitudes. es 

ys 








This outstanding performance is accomplished through the engine’s high power, 
small size and light weight. Yet, fuel economy comparable to the best 
present-day commercial engines is retained. 








Horsepower-to-weight ratio, including extension shafting and 
reduction gear, is double that of our best present-day 
reciprocating engines —actually more than two horsepower 
per pound of engine weight. 


The new Allison XT40, consisting of two super-powered gas 
turbines, achieves these important results through high- 
compression ratio and the flexibility of the twin power plant. 


By outperforming reciprocating engines now in use, this new furbo- 

prop engine becomes a highly valuable stablemate for the turbo-jet ALLISON XT40 

engines which power today's very high speed military airplanes. Both TURBO-PROP 

these turbine-type engines use the same low-grade, readily Pees sigh naive — 
: : one rae . of this engine, developing 

available fuel; they do not need high-octane aviation gasoline. 600 became wie 


The ease and flexibility of installation of this type engine are wan inthe phatapaph chee 


demonstrated by its first application in the Navy XP5Y 


Convair flying boat. Designers can utilize this compact, 

more powerful engine in all types of aircraft — both , 4 
military and commercial — to gain improved range 

and performance. 


Once more Allison, a world leader in aircraft 
DIVISION OF 


engine development and production, has made an 
outstanding contribution to help keep America INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


first in the air. 








GENERAL 
MOTORS 

















Builder of the famous J33 and J35 turbo-jet aircraft engines 








PRODUCTION 


Holding Furnace 









Motten Brass 


Pouring Pipe 
(controlled wy needle vaive) 


Water-cooled mold 
(this moves up and down 
a slight distance during pour) 


Pinch Rolls 
(grip slabs, guide it) 


Saw cuts through here 
(sow moves down at speed 
of slab while cutting) 





Cast Slab 


{cut to desired size} 


Rollers to first 
inspection station . 


Ss 


1 In continuous-casting process molten brass 2 
feeds from holding furnace to mold. Cast 
metal is 


~Sasso- 


ward at same speed as the metal. 


extruded from bottom of mold. 








A \ single operator juggles thousands of pounds of brass bars through various rolling opera- 
tions by using pushbutton controls. 


Bars are shifted by overhead crane (extreine left) from 


one roller-conveyor track to another. Crane lifts with pneumatic fingers. 


38 


Brass bars are sawed off as metal moves down from mold. 





Saw moves crosswise and dow 


Bar drops into a basket (arrow) which tips over tl 
slab, delivers the cast bar, 2,000 Ib. in weight, to first inspection station. 





Close-up of crane shows how pneumati 
fingers use suction heavy 


bars back and forth across conveyor tracks 


to carry the 
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3 Bar now moves to first rolling station. A 
2,000-hp., two-high rolling mill squeezes the 
metal from a thickness of 24 in. down to 1} in. 


Better Brass 


Every now and then an investment 
in plant modernization pays a jackpot. 
It not only manufacturer a 
better plant to work with, but it hands 
him a better product as a dividend. 
One of those jackpot investments 
turned up last week 
e Continuous Casting—Scovill Mfg. Co 
-brassmakers since its founders started 
making buttons back in 1801—had just 
spent something over $10-million on a 
modernization program. Scovill’s mod- 
ernization was sparked by the need for 
an entirely new plant that could cap- 
italize on the economies of continuous 
brass casting. It needed a plant where 
manual handling of materials could be 
cut to a minimum, and where delivery 
schedules could be met more efficiently. 
Ihe plan, with Scovill’s continuous cast- 
ing. would put the company in a solid 
position to mect new competition. 
Scovill’s modernized setup meets its 
Under the 
new arrangement, rejects and 
losses have been cut so that the com 
pany is able to ship 76 Ib. out of evers 


gives a 


manufacturing goals easily. 


scrap 


100 Ib. of brass cast; it used to get 
maximum of 70 Ib. under the old sy 
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Survey your 


heure-work 
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Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies 


throughout the United States and Ganada. 


COSTS 


The NEW FRIDEN... 
sets the standard of 
jigure-work production 


You'll really be amazed at the many 
new operating features of the u/tra- 
matic FRIDEN. Best of all, you 
will find that this fully automatic 
calculator CUTS your COSTS and 
sets a new standard of efficiency and 
economy in figure-work production. 
How much will the new FRIDEN 
save you? Just ask your local Friden 
representative. Without obligation 
he will come to your office... survey 
your present miethods...and on your 


own work... prove the substantial 


savings that result from using the 
new FRIDEN. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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Earnings from the recovery of raw gasekKne from your natural 
gas quickly pay for a Blaw-Knox Gasoline Absorption and 
Stripping Plant. Condensible hydrocarbons are removed from 
the gas, insuring a hydrocarbon dewpoint within limits pre- 
scribed by the gas transmission companies. Fractionating 
equipment may readily be added to produce stabilized gaso- 
line and liquefied petroleum gases. 

The smaller plants are ideal for the smaller leases and remote 
locations. No steam or electricity is required and only a small 
amount of cooling water make-up is needed. All plants re- 
gardless of size are compact, economical and automatically 
controlled. Ask for Bulletin 2225. 

* * * 

In this plant, Blaw-Knox again demonstrates a creative engineering 
approach in design, procurement, and building of complete plants 
for process industries —or in the modernization of existing plants. 








tem. Output per worker is up sharply; 
costs are down. But the most encourag- 
ing result is that product quality has 
zoomed, And that affects the company 
both as a producer and as a customer, 
For Scovill, in its fabricating plants, is 
its own best customer for brass. 

With a high-quality product, pro- 
duced under optimum cost conditions, 
Scovill figures brass can be made a lot 
more competitive with other materials. 
ePrewar Idea—The plant improve- 
ment can be traced back to 1937 when 
Scovill first started thinking about con- 
tinuous casting. Progress on the mod- 
ernization plan slowed down to a walk 
during the war, got moving again in 
1945. Today there are still rough spots 
in the plant that need ironing out, but 
in six months’ time, the company will 
have the most modern mill in’ the 
industry, 

Brassmaking is an old business for 

this country. But the industry's tech- 
nical progress has been painfully slow. 
Bars, up until recently, were cast one 
at a time, lugged over to rolling mills, 
then carried to an annealing furnace. 
If further rolling, reeling, and slitting 
were needed, the bars were carted back 
to the various machines. 
@German  Development—In — 1937, 
things started to change, mainly _be- 
cause of the development by the Ger- 
mans of a continuous casting machine. 
This machine—the Junghans—produced 
round, small-diameter bars of brass. It 
used gas pressure to force the molten 
metal through the mold, and had com- 
plicated equipment that prevented its 
acceptance as a full-fledged production 
tool. 

Scovill bought one of the machines, 

imported some German engineers to 
set it up and get it going. ‘The machine 
did run continuously for 48 hr. But 
the metal it produced was poor in 
quality. So Scovill engineers took over 
and went to work to simplify and 
adapt the machine to production of flat 
bars. (Other companies in the brass 
business began to study continuous cast- 
ing at about the same time. But up to 
now, none has produced bars of the 
same size and weight as Scovill.) 
e Scovill Improvement—What Scovill 
finally achieved was a continuous-cast- 
ing machine that produced wide, flat 
bars at a rate of 25,000 Ib. an hr. 
Molten metal is fed into the machin« 
from a holding furnace with a capacity 
of 9,000 Ib. After molding, the brass 
comes out in continuous strips, 24 in 
wide, 24 in. thick. These strips travel 
by gravity at a rate of about 16 in. a 
min. They are cut into 2,000-Ib bars, 
about 10 ft. long, by a saw that moves 
crosswise and downward in midair at 
the same speed as the bar. If narrower 
bars are wanted, the molds can be 
changed in less than 2 hr. 

These principles of continuous cast- 
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FIRE RAVAGES almost a billion dol- 
lars worth of property in this 
country each year. And competent 
authorities agree that the best pro- 
tection against fire is an automatic 
sprinkler system. 


“FIREPROOF” CONSTRUCTION is not 
enough to protect your business 
property. All too often “fireproof” 
buildings merely serve as stoves 
for flammable furnishings, equip- 
ment and stored materials. 





BURNED OUT BUSINESSES usually 
mean burned out records... 
ledgers, sales records, documents, 


blueprints . . . vital information 
lost forever. Could your business 
survive such a blow? 











INSURANCE INDEMNITY seldom 
covers reconstruction costs today. 
No indemnity check can compen- 
sate for the loss of customers, 
time, profits and skilled personnel. 








a pi eae atte} 


2 OUT OF 5 burned-out businesses 
never resume operation, regard- 
less of insurance. Grinnell Sprin- 
klers protect you from this catas- 
trophe, with automatic certainty. 





REDUCTIONS IN INSURANCE pre- 
miums frequently pay for Grin- 
nell Protection in a relatively few 
years. You're paying for Grinnell 
Protection ... Why not have it? 








Finds ou about 


this Positive Protectiow... 


Needless loss of life and property can be prevented by i 
checking fire at its source, whenever and wherever it 

starts, with Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems. 

For more than seventy years, practically 100% 

of fires starting in buildings protected by Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems have been extinguished 
before doing material damage. Owners of more than 

70 billion dollars worth of property rely on Grinnell. 
Why don’t you? Write for information. p 





Grinnell Company, Inc., executive offices, Providence, R. I. 


Branch offices in principal cities 


- GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 

















SPECIFY 





JENTA: 


CHLOROPHENOL 


pROTE wry f 


WOOD 










Wherever wood is used 
it will pay you to consider the advantages 
of PENTA-protected wood. 


“PENTA”-protected wood means 
lower building costs, fewer mainte- 
nance worries and longer life for 
wood structures. 

Widely farm and 
industrial construction. PENTAchloro- 


used in home, 
phenol is rapidly revealing new uses 
for wood—the economical building 
material. It effectively protects wood 
from termites and decay. Wood that 


is “PENTA”’-treated is clean and easy 


Specify lumber that’s 


PENTA-PROTECTED 


42 


to handle ... paintable. too, when the 
proper solvent is used. 

Safeguard your wood construction 
and your budget—specify “PENTA”- 
treated lumber. For additional in- 
formation write Dow, Dept. PE 56A. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


penta- 


chlorophenol 

















ing are the same that are being-used in 
the steel industry today (BW —Aug.28 
"48,p21). They are also being tried on 
aluminum and are under experiment on 
copper. Rights to the method are con- 
trolled through Rossi Continuous Cast- 
ing Co. for all metals except copper; 
Continuous Copper Casting Co. con- 
trols those. Any mill can use the proc- 
ess, if it negotiates for it. 

e Brassmaker Gains—Continuous cast- 
ing gives the brassmaker significant ad- 
vantages: (1) an uninterrupted supply 
of raw castings for his mill; (2) uniform 
quality of metal; (3) surfaces that don’t 
require machining and come out of the 
mold without gates (pouring passages for 
individual molds which become part of 
the bar); (4) ability to change size of 
the metal cast to meet desired coil 
lengths; and (5) better control of the 
various—and numerous—alloys used by 
industry. : : 
e New advantages 


Plant—But these 


* don’t mean much unless you have a 


modern mill that can measure up in 
eficiency to the continuous casting 
technique. So Scovill set to work in 
earnest to clean up its manufacturing 
methods. 

Early in 1943, the company hired 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. to 
make a study of its strip-rolling opera- 
tions. ‘These studies showed that sub- 
stantial economies could be obtained 
with wide, flat bars, new heavy-duty roll- 
ing mills, automatic conveying equip- 
ment for handling the stock, automatic 
annealing setups, and new designs of 
reeling, slitting, and washing machinery. 
The net setup is laid out to achieve a 
streamlined flow of bars from casting 
mold to the point where they are 
shipped as coils of brass strip, so it 
requires a minimum of labor. No 
worker need lift anything heavier than 
a large monkey wrench. F 
e New Machines—Revamping the roll- 
ing mill required a great deal of unusual 
machinery. Devices like the pneumatic 
fingers that lift the 2,000-b. bars and 
carry them to the convevors serving the 
rolling mill had to be developed. Spe- 
cial washing machines in which jets of 
acid would produce a scrubbing action 
had to be designed. All these machines 
have added to the speed and efficiency 
of the production process—and, as the 
company has discovered, the quality of 
the product. 

Scovill engineers figure these are just 
a few of the more important changes: 
(1) Surfaces are smooth, structure is 
uniform; (2) composition, temper, and 
gage from strip to strip is uniform; (3) 
temper and grain-size of the annealed 
and cold-rolled brass is easier to control: 
(4) tolerances on width, thickness, 
length, and edge thickness are more 
easily controlled; (5) there are no welds 
to pull apart as the brass is squeezed 
down. 
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"i got a new idea of bearing performance 


from SEAL/VASTER BALL BEARING UNITS” 


Everybody using bearings has some idea of what he calls 
“good performance.” It is suggested you match your idea with what a 
SealMaster Bearing Specialist can lay before you on the performance 
of SealMaster Ball Bearing Units. He will put on your desk a typical 
pillow-block unit cut-away, as shown above. You will see just how 
the combination of design features, unduplicated in any other bear- 


ing. accounts for the many case studies of improved performance. 


We believe you will get a new idea of performance from such an 
interview. Write us and we will send a SealMaster Bearing Specialist. 
Ask also for Catalog 845 covering the full SealMaster Line of Pillow 


Blocks, Cartridge, Flange, Flange-Cartridge, Take-up and Hanger Units. 


Bearing Division 
STEPHEN §= [4 pamson 


43 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois MFG. CO.’ Los Angeles, Calif. * Belleville, Ontario 








FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES AND DEALERS 


IN 


5 Reasons Why You're Better Off 
with SEALMASTERS 


Permanently Sealed! Felt-lined steel flinger rotat- 
ing in labyrinth, prevents entry of dirt and retains 
proper amount of lubricant 

Self-Aligning! Bearing Unit. with seals independ- 
ent of the housing. can align itself in any direction 
without seal distortion. 

Prelubricated! The bearing chamber is filled with 
the proper amount of grease before bearing leaves 
factory 

No Housing Wear! Patented locking pin and dim- 
ple prevent rotation of outer race in housing, thus 
eliminating housing wear permit shaft alignment 
and position unit for relubrication 

Floating Retainer! Ball retainer is designed to float 
on ground inner surface of outer race... traps lubri, 
cant and prevents churning 


Invite the SEAL- 
MASTER engi- 
neer to show you 
why SEAL- 
MASTER’S ex- 
clusive combina- 
tion of features 
gives you better 
bearing perform- 


ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Simplified Structure Revolutionizes Chemical Process Gas Storage 


The principle of 
confining pressurized 
gas with a dry seal is 
not new. The Wiggins 
Dry Sea! Gasholder, 

widely used in the 
Petroleum industry has 
a 15-year record of 
success. Balloons and 
* dirigibles have stored 
Pressurized gases for 
many years. To find 
out exactly how 

this new adaptation of 
a tried and proved 
principle ean give you 
better gas storage 

at lower cost 

Over the years, write 
General American, 


by General American 


Eliminates operating costs 
Cuts maintenance needs 


After 12 years under actual operation conditions, 
the principle of using an absolutely dry, friction- 
less seal for the storage of chemical process gases 
has proved itself! The heart of the new Wiggins 
Gasholder—its permanent, strong flexible seal— 
eliminates the need for constant inspection and 
maintenance of seals. No chance of explosive or 
toxic mixtures accumulating outside the storage 
space. 


No water! No tar! No grease! 


The seal has a core of woven asbestos glass coat- 
ed on each side with synthetic rubber. It is gas- 
tight and impermeable. Because it has absolutely 
no liquid—nothing can evaporate and adulterate 
the gas. Nor can the seal itself evaporate —or 
freeze—or blow out. 


No heavy or complex rigging 

Since there is no water or other sealant liquid, 
the rollers, guides and delicate assemblies of or- 
dinary gasholders are unnecessary. The Wiggins 
Gasholder foundation is comparatively light be- 
cause there is no heavy water load to support. 


Operates at any pressure up to 20” of water. Not 
affected by heat, cold, ice, snow, wind, rain. Capac- 
ities from 1,000 to 10,000,000 cu. ft. Delivers gas dry, 
pure, undiluted. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland ¢ Dallas * Houston © Los Angeles 
New Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Pittsburgh e¢ St. Lovis ¢ San Francisco 
Seattle ¢ Tulsa ¢ Washington. 

Export Dept., 10 East 49tn Street, New York 17, New York 





How to Dye Fast 


Use uranium and light. New 
machine speeds vat-dye process 
for cotton and synthetics, re- 
quires less space. 


\ recently introduced — vat-dyeing 
process reportedly colors synthetic and 
cotton fabrics faster than any conven- 
tional method. The process is photo 
chemical; and uranium acctate is used 
asa catalyst. 

Right now, it offers advantages in 

handling acetate rayon, nylon, and 
Orlon fibers that are particularly dif 
ficult to vat-dye successfully. It vat-dyes 
rayon continuously at higher 
speeds than ever has been possible be 
fore. The process also may be used in 
other fields—coloring plastics, maybe. 
e Many Firms—Vat-Craft Corp., New 
York, did much of the development 
work, aided by a number of other elec- 
trical, glass, and machine companies. 
American Viscose Corp. worked closely 
with Vat-Craft in pilot-plant testing, 
but actual commercial application is 
under wav at Shamrock ‘Textile 
Processing Co., Paterson, N. j. 

‘The basic principle of the process, 

photochemical dyeing, isn’t new. What 
Vat-Craft has done is speed up dyeing 
by using a catalyst and developing a 
special machine to handle all processing. 
Shamrock runs spun rayon fabrics 
through at 125 yd. a minute. That 
speed, on two ten-hour shifts, turns out 
150,000 vd. a day, with only three or 
four workers tending the machine. Con- 
ventional batch methods may require 
as many as 75 workers to turn out about 
90,000 vards in two shifts. 
e Easy on Rayon—In vat-dyeing of fab- 
rics, color is developed with an oxidiz- 
ing chemical treatment. This is hard on 
rayons; it tends to change the acetate 
into a viscose type. So Vat-Craft is 
oxidizing with a light-+ray method that 
will not harm the rayon and will per- 
mit greatly increased speed. 

In this photochemical dyeing, the 
fabric is coated with a light-sensitive 
emulsion. When this emulsion is ex- 
posed to light, color is developed. ‘The 
color itself is introduced by a suitable 
dve in the first dipping (technically 
called padding) operation. Color de- 
velopment speed is increased through 
use of uranium acetate as a catalyst— 
applied with the dye. This chemical is 
obtained under license from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

e Four Operations—A machine made up 
of four units performs the dyeing proc- 
ess. In the first, dye and catalyst are 
applied. In the second, the fabric is 
sensitized. In the third, banks of lights 
totaling 112,500 watts “develop” the 


Viscose 


now 
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color as the fabric passes between silica- 
glass screens. These filter out unwanted 
rays, keep fabric temperature down to 
about 100 F. The fourth step is a simple 
washing that removes excess solution, 
lint, and any dirt. 

Tension controlling devices are 
placed between units. The machine now 
operating handles fabric up to 57 in. 
wide, but may be built to handle 92-in. 
widths. Only 1,200 sq. ft. of space are 
required, for the entire operation, com- 
pared with up to 20,000 sq. ft. for con- 
ventional equipment 

Dyeing runs have been made on 
nylon, Orlon, cotton twill, acetate rayon 
faille, rayon gabardine, poplin, acetate- 
nylon crepes, and silk crepe. 


Sonic Pump Research 
Advances at Soundrive 


Ihe science of harnessing the energy 
produced by sound waves to pump oil 
out of the ground is advancing steadily 
in the Angeles laboratories of 
Soundrive Pump Co. 

\ few weeks ago, BUSINESS WEEK re- 
ported that Soundrive’s sonic pump had 
been tested by two oil companies in 
California fields (BW—Nov.12°49,p74). 
The report stated that while oil men re 
garded the device as ‘‘quite promising,” 
it was clear that the sonic pump was still 
in the experimental stage. 

Now it develops that this information 
from industry involved a confusion be- 
tween the new sonic pump and an older 
device used in early research. In 
short, all reports to date have inac- 
curacies. Soundrive Pump Co. itself has 
not released any information about its 
product. 

The Soundrive pump _is_ passing 
through what appears to be the final 
stage of its extensive field-test program. 
It has experienced no more than normal 
“growing pains’’—a fact recognized by 
the oil men who are cooperating in the 
field tests on various kinds of oi] wells. 


Los 


basic 


Truck-Safety Device 
Checks Brake-Fluid Level 


A warning device that signals the 
loss of hydraulic brake fluid in a truck 
or auto is in production at Baldwin 


Electric Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

The product is the result of a get- 
together between R. L. Hardgrove, 
official of a local trucking concern; 
D. M. Whitney, originator of the 
device; and Baldwin Electric, the manu- 
facturer. Hardgrove pointed out that 
trucks and buses with air brakes are 
equipped with an alarm that warns the 
driver when air pressure drops below a 
safe operating level. But trucks with 
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9 out of 1 
shippers 
can save 
money with 
ACME 
STEELSTRAP 


Acme Steelstrap savés 
time, materials and man- 
hours in the shipping 
room . . . eliminates pil- 
fering ... makes safer 
packaging .. . reduces 
damage claims. 

Find out about it. Mail 
the coupon today! 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-129 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


} Send booklet, “‘Savings in Shipping.” 
© Have representative call. 
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The answer to any critical housing 
shortage! Proved by projects from 
New Jersey to Oregon, New Mex- 
ico to Kansas... Saudi Arabia, 
Australia, India, Mexico... the 
list goes on... 

At Texas Housing Company, 
America’s largest producer of non- 
metal homes, we take your plans 
or ours and tailor-fit them into 
mass production and your time- 
table. One house or a townfull! 





No matter what you require, 
pre-cut and panelized homes, 
engineered from foundation to 
ridgepole, save time and money. 
Housing goes up fast where it’s 
needed when it’s needed! 
Engineered Houses are 

e Architecturally Correct 

e Designed for Economy 

e Skillfully Engineered 

e Made for Comfortable Living 
Call, wire or write for our book- 
let, ENGINEERED HOUSES, for 
full details! 


PHONE 04-2601 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


9001 DENTON DR. « 
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hydraulic brakes have no such system. 
So if leaks or breaks occur in the truck’s 
fluid lines the driver doesn’t discover 
it until he applies the brakes. ‘Then it 
is too late. 

Whitney figured the best place to 
check hvdraulic-fluid level was in the 
master-cylinder reservoir. A float, to 
measure the level of the fluid, replaces 
the regular filler plug. It actuates a 
switch. When the level drops, a warn- 
ing light on the dashboard, connected 
to the switch, blinks on. Power from 
the ignition system runs the switch and 
warning light. Average installation time 
is 20 minutes. 

Baldwin is now making models to fit 
most makes of cars, trucks, and buses. 


TEXAS OPENS NEW REFINERY 


Foreign-produced crude oil will be 
processed at the rate of 40,000 bbl. a 
day in ‘Texas Company’s new $60-mil- 
lion refinery at Westville, N. J. With 
the new refinery, ‘Texas intends to step 
up its imports of crude to 80,000 bbl. a 
day in the first half of next year: 52,000 
bbl. will come from Venezucla, 20,000 
bbl. from Saudi Arabia, the remainder 
from other foreign sources. 

he new Eagle Plant Works—its ofh 
cial name—is part of Texas’ East Coast 
centralization program. ‘Three small re- 
fineries in ‘Texas have been 
With Eagle in operation, ‘lexaco’s total 
refining capacity will shoot to 490,000 
bbl. a day. 


closed. 


RADIOACTIVITY COUNTER 


The Geiger counter has a competitor 
in a new tool developed by Radio Corp. 
of America. RCA’s device, called a scin 
tillation counter, uses a highly sensitive 
phototube to measure radioactivity. 

Radioactive particles cause flashes 
to show up on a fluorescent screen 
built into the device. These flashes are 
picked up in turn by the phototube, 
which converts them into amplified 
electrical signals. ‘The signals can _ be 
further amplified and registered on a 
meter. 


PLASTICS ARE DOING FINE 

This week, Bakelite Corp. figured up 
its production and sales for the year. 
"he total was a very pleasant one: 1949 
was the biggest year in the company’s 
39-vear history 

Bakelite sales and production are fol 
lowing the pattern of the rest of the 
plastics industry. Thermoplastics (the 
heat-sensitive ones) are outselling ther- 
mosetting materials (those that once 
set, resist heat). 

Production of vinyl film is 500 times 
output of 10 years ago; polyethylene 
resins are making big gains in the 
packaging field; vinyl coatings in great 


quantities are going into paper con- 
tainer production; polystyrene is doing 
well in the molding field as well as in 
emulsions used in abrasion-resistant 
paints and in other protective coatings. 

Phenolics are being more widely 
used in waterproofing of paper. In 
decorative laminate production, thermo- 
setting materials are making giant 
strides: Production is running eight 
times the 1940 rate. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A high-compression engine is scheduled 
for spring production at Willys-Over- 
land Motors. Willys has experimented 
with ratios as high as 8 to 1 on 4- and 
6-cylinder models. 
: 3 

G.E. will double output of transformers 
by mid-1950. Its Pittsfield (Mass.) plant 
is being expanded now. 
Ultrasonics (BW—Sep.24'49,p64) may 
be used to fight stream pollution in‘ the 
Ohio River Valley. ‘The area’s water 
sanitation commission thinks high-fre 
quency sound waves might help elimi 
nate effects of phenol wastes. 

* 
Ways to cut manufacturing costs are 
described in a new bulletin, “Meeting 
the Challenge of the Buyer’s Market.” 
Write: Controllership Foundation, | E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

e 
Another of the cladmetals, Rosslyn, is 
being tried in coffee urns by Hercules 
Food Service Equipment, Inc. A layer 
f copper sandwiched between two 
sheets of stainless steel helps the metal 
give off an even, high heat. 

* 
A cat-cracking refinery will be built by 
McMurrey Refining Co. at Tyler, Tex. 
Planned capacity: 5,000 bbl. a day. 

7 
Underwater pressures of 1,000 psi. can 
be simulated in a vessel built by Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. The Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory will use it to test 
marine equipment. 


Castings of gas-turbine rotors is covered 
in Bulletin PB 98962, Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25. 
» 
A 15-year expansion plan has just been 
wound up by Granite City Steel Co. 
with the closing of the company’s last 
hand mill. Conversion to continuous- 
sheet rolling mills cost $20-million. 
oe 
Building materials developed in research 
laboratories will get on-the-spot tests by 
the National Assn. of Home Builders 
Home-construction sites will become 
proving grounds. 
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~ Shelving 

— Kitchen Cabinets 

— Shop Equipment 

— Chairs, Stools andCabinets 
— Lockers 





LYO METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois * Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 














A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


© Shelving © Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets * Storage Cabinets * Conveyors ® Tool Stands © Flat Drawer Files 


* Lockers * Display Equipment ® Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers ® Shop Boxes ® Service Carts * Tool Trays * Tool Boxes 


® Wood Working Benches ® Hanging Cabinets © Folding Chairs © Work Benches ® Bar Racks -® Hopper Bins * Desks * Sorting Files 
© Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches * Drawing Tables * Drawer Units * Bin Units Parts Cases * Stools * Revolving Bins 








Demonstrates 
Bandsaw Machine Tools 
in Customers’ 


Plants 





DoALL Model 36ul trimming forgings at a lana 


You, too, can actually see a DoALL Machine 
at work on your own jobs—and without any 
obligation 

This specially constructed platform trailer 
enables the DoALL service engineer in your 
locality to take a machine right into your 
service yard or shop where your own men 
can operate it and learn about its many fea- 
tures and economies 
% HOUR WiLL REVEAL DoALL’S WORTH 
You'll get first-hand proof of amazing short- 
cuts as well as savings in time and material 
in every department where you do precision 


(straight or contour) bandsaw cutting, band 
filing, band g and band polishing. 
You'll be surprised at the versatility of the 
DoALL which uses 29 basic bands or cutting 
tools to handle a great variety of products— 


rrinding 





ferrous and non-ferrous metals, alloys, lami- 
nates, plastics, wood, ceramics, rubber, 
cloth, etc 

There are 30 different DoALL models—a 
right size, style and speed for every applica- 
tion...all developed by the world’s largest 
producer of bandsaw machines and _ blades 
for every industry 

Phone or write for demonstration. 

For free book atalog slide films and 

other educa ileraiure, write: The DoAll 

Compan Des I ines, Illinois. 


Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales- 
Service Stores and foreign DoALL repre 
sentatives in 56 countries provide complete 
distribution of essential tools and 
equipment that faster and more eco- 
nomical production 


Do NUL ba 


these 


issure 





” Des Plaines 


BANDSAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 
BANDSAW BLADES GAGE BLOCKS 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 





The DoALL DIGI 3 OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 
an informative pert and items of interest 
toall industry? No obligation. 
Just write 1 our mailing list. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Cab on White truck tips to expose parts for servicing. 





Delco Product's actuator which converts rotary into linear motion. 


Actuator Lifts Cabs and Moves Beds 


The Delco actuator, 


a wartime devel 
opment of General Motor’s Delco 
Products Div. at Dayton, has becom« 
the heart of some fancy product engi 
neering. It’s a combination high-speed 
motor and screw-tvpe jack which are 
arranged to convert rotary motion into 
linear motion 

During the war the actuator retracted 
landing gears, operated wing flaps, and 
opened bomb-bay Now _ it’s 
doing tricks in products for industrial 
and consumer markets 
e No Hands—On White Motor Com 
pany’s 3,000 series trucks (BW—May 
14°49,p40) the —— tilts the cab 
of the truck forward, leaving the engine 
and front-end parts open for servicing. 
One end of the device is hinged to the 
bottom of the cab, the other is anchored 
fast to the chassis. When the actuator 
is turned on its motor extends the screw 
jack to 
seconds 


doors 


forward in 15 


.000 Ib. load at 


push the cab 


It moves its 4 


.6 in. per second. A 6-v. ignition sys- 
tem powers the whole works. 
At Cincinnati’s new ‘Terrace Plaza 


Hotel an actuator puts lush living on a 
push-button basis. A guest’s bed, which 
serves as a studio couch during the day, 
slides out for night-time use at the flick 
of a switch. On a job like this, it han 
dles 25 lb. to 35 Ib. About the same 
idea has been applied to hospital beds 
operated by the device. Controlled by 
a bedside switch, the device moves 
hinged sections of a bed up or down 
to give patients a choice of sitting and 
reclining positions 115- runs 
this model. 

e Custom Jobs—If you have a problem 
which vou think the actuator will solve, 
Delco engineers will tell you what can 
be done with their device. Fach instal- 
lation, pretty much a custom operation, 
may require a particular motor size, spe- 


line 


cial gear ratios, and other parts adap- 
tations. 
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United’s DC-6 Mainliner 300s 
fly where weather is best 


The ‘‘Sunshine Level’’ No matter what the weather looks like 

on the ground, the chances are that sunshine is only 15 minutes away! 
Your United DC Mainliner 300 will take you quickly up to the 
“sunshine level,” for its regular cruising altitude of 16,000 feet or higher 
is above most cloud formations. Cabin pressure 1s controlled 


to give you low-level comfort at all altitudes. 





HERE'S HOW UNITED GIVES YOU GREATER YEAR-ROUND DEPENDABILITY 
¢ Multiple Routes enable long-range DC-6 Mainliner 300s to fly 
around the weather and still arrive on time. 


¢ Over-weather Flying. You cruise at 16,000 feet or higher in the 
DC-6 Mainliner 300—-at the ‘‘sunshine level.” 
© The Newest Electronic Aids permit landings when airports were for- 


merly ‘‘closed in.” 


¢ An Operations Control Center in Denver monitors all flights,constantly 
checking flying conditions everywhere. 














+ Six Billion Passenger-miles of Experience back United’s 10,000 employees 
° ° --the people who make dependability a fact! 
Multiple ‘‘Sunshine Routes”’ —s I 


No single section of the country has a monopoly on good 
flying weather. The most favorable conditions may be 
over Colorado one day — over Montana or Texas the next. 
United Air Lines, with its radio-marked multiple-route sys- 
tem for long-distance DC-6 Mainliner 300 flights, can 
choose its own “sunshine route” where the weather is best. 
Pilots and dispatchers have the aid of expert weathermen PERT 
in selecting the best route. - aidabinins. 
Céuurtahl-tnie. Vantaa Ate Banas THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 





You get unlimited 
design at less cost 
with McCloskey Buildin 


If you need an unusual structure yet must build with 
economy, then a McCloskey Building is the answer 


to your problem. These Rigidsteel buildings are tailor- 
made in any width, length and height. They can be 
designed to carry any load you may require at any 
place on the frame. McCloskey Buildings give you 
more usable cubage than buildings of less advanced 
design, yet are economical to build and maintain. To 
learn how to get a building exactly suited to your oper- 
ations at a saving, send today for your copy of ‘The 
McCloskey Story.” Write or wire the McCloskey Company 
of Pittsburgh, 3401 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





McCloskey Company 


of Pittsburgh 





G. E. Electronic Mouthful 


X-ray spectrogoniometer is the jaw-breaker 
name given to this instrument by General 
Electric Co. engineers. But a free transla- 
tion says it determines the content and 
atomic arrangement of a chemical sample 
by X-rays. As bombarding rays bounce off 
the sample, their angles and intensities are 
measured to show chemical makeup. 


Mechanical Cooling 
Eases Shipping Problem 


Shipping perishable foods in railroad 
cars cooled by the old. ice-and-salt 
method has several big drawbacks. Be- 
fore loading, meats, fruits, and vege 
tables have to be precooled Once they 
are on the way, they need refills of ice, 
if the tip is a long one. And besides, 
corrosion of pipes, car parts, and rails 
caused by brine water raises mainte- 
nance costs. 

U.S. Thermo Control Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., thinks it has the answer 
to these drawbacks in its system for 
mechanically refrigerating cars. The 
company claims that its two-unit 
Thermo system maintains food cargoes 
at any desired temperature from —20F 
to 60 simply by setting a dial. When 
temperatures outside the car vary, the 
unit heats or cools the cargo to main- 
tain the desired level. 

In most installations, the company 
says, two units are used in each car. 
Only one cooler operates under normal 
conditions, but when required by out 
side temperature conditions, the second 
cooling unit automatically cuts into 
the system. . 

Fuel tanks on the system have 
enough capacity to keep foods cold on 
cross-country trips without any refilling. 
But at loading points and_ stop-overs, 
service inspections are necessary. 
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COMMUNICATE ... 
WITH THE NEXT OFFICE 








| We al You are paying for 
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DO You HAVE IT ‘7 





Even a half hour a day wasted in running back and 
forth between departments becomes three hours a 
week, 150 hours a year. This gives a slight idea of 
what you are paying to be without “Teletalk.” 
*Teletalk” literally adds hours to the work week. 
In the two-suite office or the large factory, “Teletalk” 
reduces waste time and motion, increases efficiency. 
*Teletalk” puts you in immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any individual in your business . . . in the 
next office or the most remote corner of your plant. 
Just flip a convenient key and TALK. 

No two businesses are exactly alike. **Teletalk’s’’ 
many applications are likewise limitless. It may be 





tailored to the requirements of offices. factories, 
stores. hospitals, warehouses, schools ... ev ery type 
of activity. 

Your local “Teletalk” dealer, listed in your classified 
directory, will be glad to show you how economically 
you can HAY E the “Teletalk™ you are paying for 


anyway in wasted time and energy. Call him today. 


WEBSTER |i ELECTRIC 


Webster 








lished 1909 © Exe 
16, N. Y. Cable Address 
“WHERE QUALITY 1S A RESPONSIBILITY 
AND FAIR DEALING AN OBLIGATION" 





New York City. 









> The story of a 
f “Reel” success. 


Reels for sound recorders, in homes, schools, institutions 
and radio stotions. Made of Koppers Polystyrene 8 by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, 


@ It seems simple enough to make a satisfactory reel for a magnetic tape 
recorder or a home movie outfit—but manufacturers know differently. 
They ve tried various kinds of metals, fibre, cardboard and plastics. Some 
reels would bend out of shape, become noisy, or break the tape. Others 
could not stand the mechanical abuse or would warp due to heat. 

\ Koppere salesman was discussing the problem with a certain manu- 
facturer and suggested Koppers Polystyre ne 8—the low-cost. rigid plastic 
with a high heat-distortion temperature. They tried it—with immediate 
success. They found that Polystyrene 8 had the necessary resistance to 
heat... it had ample mechanical strength . . . did not bend out of shape 
when dropped... and was much quieter in service than metal reels. 

What's more, the low price of Koppers Polystyrene 8, its easy mold- 
ability and fast molding cycle made it possible to produce reels in great 
quantity and at low cost. As a result the reel is widely used in homes, 
schools, institutions and radio stations. This is another instance where 
a Koppers Perfected Plastic has helped solve a tough problem. 


What is your problem in plastics? 


Koppers makes various types of Polystyrene to suit different applications. Our tech- 
nical staff is ready at all times to help you improve your designs and to recommend the 
est plastic for your particular application. Bring your plastics problems to Koppers. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Regional offices: New York, Boston, Chicago and San Francisco 


poppe Company, Inc. 

Chemical Division, » Dept BW-12 
Pittsburgh 19. Pa 

Please send me ea somple of Polysty 


Koppers vm 8 rete Kanye Men 


PB, Nome 
Plastics seiiie 


Address 


a a 

















NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Door for paint-spray booths has spun- 
glass filters that strain suspended paint 
droplets out of escaping air. ‘The filters 
can be cleaned and replaced. Maker: 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

° 
Three more molding powders have been 
added to General Electric’s Hycar line. 
The phenolic compounds have bases 
of asbestos, cotton flock, and_ fabric. 
Qualities: high resistance to shock, vi- 
bration, and wear. 

e 
Sealing leaks in 36 sec. is possible with 
new chemical, Dasquick. It is stirred 
with cement until the batch stiffens 
to a putty-like consistency. The “putty” 
is then held against the leak until it 
hardens. The manufacturer: Dasco Co., 
1602 Thames St., Baltimore 31. 

e 
Time-delay blasting caps, made by Olin 
Industries, Inc., fire a large charge of 
explosives in separate blasts, a fraction 
of a second apart. The staggered firing 
climinates the shock waves of one big 
blast. 


° 
A pocket-sized stapler holds 100 staples, 
weighs only 4 Ib. Markewell Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 200 Hudson St., New York, de- 
signed it for window trimmers, travel- 
ing businessmen. 

* 
Clothes needn’t be sprinkled for iron- 
ing if you have a Damp-Champ bag. 
Stuff the dry clothes in the plastic sack, 
pour in a couple of cups of water, then 
close the bag. ‘The pieces will be uni- 
fermly damp in a few hours. The bag 
is made by Humphrey-Callander & Co., 
618-32 W. Adams St., Clinton, Il. 

° 
A transparent adhesive will seal cracks 
around windows and windshields. De- 
veloped by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., the liquid ad- 
hesive comes in a 5-oz. tube. 

@ 
A spray attachment is built into cans 
of Nu Spray, an enamel made by Ronor 
Corp., 1360 W. 9th St., Cleveland 13. 

a 
Lines to mark sections on factory and 
warchouse floors are painted in con- 
tinuous or skip patterns by the Handi 
Liner. The device, manufactured by 
Lasting Products Co., 200 S. Franklin- 
town Rd., Baltimore 23, is designed 
so an operator can “walk” it along the 
floor. 

s 
Expansion joints for pipelines, made 
by U.S. Gasket Co., 602 N. 10th St., 
Camden, N. J., can’t corrode or become 
contaminated. The Teflon-plastic joint 
withstands temperatures from —150F 
to 5SO0F. 
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DAILy DIVIDEND 
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ERLE! eon op Profits are produced by low 


costs and low cost. power i is a daily dividend delivered by 
International Power. 

That’s why a metropolitan dairy and ice cream plant 
chose International Diesels to drive the compressors. 
Years of operation here have proved that dependable 
Internationals cost less than any other source of power. 

Here’s how to get a daily diet of dividends from 
your power. See your International Power Unit dealer 
—we'll tell you where to find him if you don’t already 
know—and let him show you how the right size Inter- 


national Power Units will shrink your power costs. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY > Chicago 


at, 


The Weissglass Gold Seal Dairy Corp. of Staten Island, N. Y., finds their daily diet 
of International Power pays dividends. “We intend to stay with Internationals and 
so equip all our plants accordingly as we go along. We have six International power 
units in all—all are doing a fine job, especially the one in our creamery. All of them 
operate very economically." —(Signed) Joseph Weissglass 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” with 
James Melton, Sundays, N. B.C. 
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ELECTRONIC 


MPLICALL 


Intercommunication 


reach and talk to anyone— 





‘seconds 


See Your Phone Book 
... For your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercom- 
munication” section of 
your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 





n Systems (cont'd) 
YNICATION SYSTEMS 








RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, IMinois 


OC] Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


C) Send your repr 
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AVIATION 





HIGHLY PLEASED, Emil Hegyi, U. S. representative of Felix Roma, talks with Very Rev. 
Harry Graham, national director of the Holy Name Society, at the announcement of .. . 


Holy Year Tours—by Air Coach 


Catholic group will charter Pan Am DC-4’s for low-cost, 
two-week, all-expense tours to Rome. Pan Am sees it as first real test 
of transatlantic air coach—which it has sought vainly for over a year. 


“If it can’t get in the front door, it 
will come in the back door. If it can’t 
get in the back door, it will climb in the 
window.” 

Vhat description of Pan American 
Airways is a favorite among its compceti- 
tors. Last week the Civil Acronautics 
Board attested to its truth. 

e Vain Quest—lI'or more than a 
Pan Am has been seeking permission 
to inaugurate air-coach service on the 
transatlantic run. It has repeatedly been 
denied that permission. But now Pan 
Am has transatlantic air-coach 
though under a different name 

Among the scheduled airlines, Pan 
Am was the first to use air coach. 
Back in 1948 it started offering such 
low-cost passage to Puerto Rico (BW— 
Sep.4’48,p$4). The experiment was 
highly successful—and the air-coach idea 
has since been adopted by many domes 
tic carriers (BW—Dec.3'49,p19 
e The Front Door—So, Pan Am figured, 
if it works in all these places, why 
wouldn’t it work on the transatlantic 
run, too? Air fares over the North At- 
lantic are governed by the International 
Air ‘Transport Assn.—an_ organization 
made up of the airlines, both U.S. and 
foreign, that fly the run. In November, 


ycar 


service 


1948, at an IATA rate conference in 
Bermuda, Pan Am asked for permission 
to inaugurate tourist-class service. IATA 
took no action. Pan Am asked again, at 
rate conferences in Brussels in January, 
1949, and in Nice in May. Both times 
IATA turned the proposal down. 

Along about this time, Pan Am got a 
new ally. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration, scarching for new ways 
to get American dollars to Marshall 
Plan nations, figured that tourist-class 
air fares would boost vacation travel to 
Kurope. So ECA began suggesting to 
European governments that their air- 
line representatives favor air coach 
e The Back Door—Pan Am jumped at 
the opportunity. ECA support was 
bound to help at the next IATA con- 
ference. Pan Am figured that if it could 
also get approval of the idea in principle 
from CAB, the pressure would be al 
most irresistible. In mid-October it 
presented to CAB a detailed economic 
justification of transatlantic tourist serv- 
ice. 

But the back-door approach failed, 
too. CAB said no. And last month 
IATA slammed the door again. 

e The Window—In the meanwhile, 
however, another opportunity had been 
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avoid inventory pressure 


Don’t let specialty steel inventories raise your blood pressure. 
Let Crucible share your inventory load. Crucible maintains 
an immediately available $8,000,000 stock of special purpose 
steels . . . in 23 warehouses and pools to help you minimize 
inventory risk. Buy tomorrow’s steel at tomorrow’s price 
without worrying whether the market will be up or down. 


Come in to your nearest Crucible Warehouse, and look over 
our complete stocks of specialty steels. Or write for stock list 
No. 17B. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Complete Stocks Maintained of 
High Speed Steel . . . ALL grades of Tool Steel (including Die 
Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits and Hollow 
Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, Billets, 
Electrodes) . . . AISI Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring and 
Special Purpose Steels. 


RUCIB first name in special purpose steels 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA « BALTIMORE - BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DENVER - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - NEWARK - NEW HAVEN + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE - ROCKFORD - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - ST. LOUIS - SYRACUSE - TORONTO, ONT. * WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Aircomatic welding process Ups 


production of home heater units 
71%... cuts manufacturing costs 
















THE STEW ART-W ARNER CORPO- 
RATION, South Wind Division, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, had a problem 
joining the upper and lower, halves of 
its “Safe-Air Gas Home' Heater”. 
Established methods—bolting, or con- 
ventional arc welding were inadequate 
for today’s production demands. 


D. P. Carey, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, was called in. He sug- 
gested the completely new, high speed, 
inert gas-shielded metal arc method of 
welding stainless steels, aluminum and 
metals . . . the 


other hard-to-weld 


Aircomatic Process. Two heaters were 
shipped to the Airco laboratory for test 
welding. The test was 100° successful, 
and the company immediately ordered 


Aircomatic equipment and put it to 
work on a production-line basis. 

As a result, former production of 
7 units per hour has been increased to 
12 units per hour... with an accom- 
panying reduction in production costs. 

If you want more information about 
Airco’s Aircomatic Welding Process, 
write your nearest Airco office for copies 


of forms ADR-53 and ADC-661. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE— ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


1sk your nearest Airco office about this “Plus-Value’ Service today. 


(In Texas: 


Magnolia Airco Gas Products Company ... On West 


Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company.) 


==) 
ARCO 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases...Calcium Carbide... Gas Cutting Machines... Gas 
Welding Apparatus and Supplies ... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 












developing. The Catholic Church had 
declared a Holy Year during 1950. As 


many Catholics as could manage it 
were urged to make a devotional trip 
to Rome some time during the year. A 
nonprofit organization, Felix Roma, was 
sct up under the auspices of the World 
Council of Men for Catholic Action to 
help tourists get to Rome. Many Amer- 
icans, the organization found, had only 
two-week vacations. That ruled out trips 
to Italy by sea. At the same time, Felix 
Roma figured, many couldn’t afford 
first-class air fares—$747 round trip. 

The only scheduled American air- 

lines that flies to Rome is TWA. So 
Felix Roma went to TWA, and asked 
if there was any way to arrange special 
rates for low-cost tours. TWA won't 
say exactly what happened, but no 
agreement was reached. 
e Offer—Via the grapevine, Pan Am 
found out what was going on. So it went 
to Felix Roma, ‘offered to charter its 
air-coach DC-4’s to the Catholic outfit 
at a special low rate. Felix Roma 
snapped up the offer, and a contract 
was signed. 

Next step was to get CAB approval. 

In October, Felix Roma applied for 
permission to hire Pan Am planes for 
three reund trips a week from Jantary 
to Mav and from October to December, 
and for a flight a dav during the four 
summer months. CAB, perhaps mindful 
f the fact that it had, in effect, given 
PWA its solemn promise of exclusive 
rights to fly to Rome, sat on the applica 
tion and ignored the tapping on the 
pane. 
e Protests—But then letters and tele 
grams from protesting Catholics all over 
the countrv—from laymen, from Holy 
Name societies, from at least one Car 
dinal—flooded in..On Nov. 9, CAB 
raised the window a crack. O.K., it said, 
on two round trips a week in the off 
season. But positively none in the fou 
peak summer months 

More letters, more telegrams 

Last weck CAB threw the window 
open wide. It announced that it “would 
entertain applications from certificated 

.and.... irregular air carriers to en- 
gage in group charter operations be 
tween the United States and Furope” 
during the summer months. And_ it 
specifically asked Pan Am to climb in— 
by submitting a new, completely docu 
mented application for the Roma sum 
mer charter trips. 

I'WA and American Overseas Ait 
lines are given until Dec. 20 to file ob 
jections. After that, CAB savs, it will 
“reach a decision promptly.” 

e@ Service Announced—Pan Am_ and 
Felix Roma are pretty sure what that 
decision will be. So sure. in fact, that 
the day after CAB’s action they an- 
nounced two-week all-expense tours, 
with 10 days in Italy, at a total cost of 
$698. Flights will be daily during the 
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Vi. tal Vi. CULES include International Phosphates 


INTE 


Sturdy growth and good health depend on an adequate supply of phosphorus, a vital 


element in every living cell 

Phosphorus plays a more varied role in the living organism than probably any other 
single nutrient. In muscle fat, protein, brain and nerve metabolism. In the chemistry 
of the blood. In skeletal growth and tooth development. In vitamin and enzyme 
activity. And in regulating the acid-base balance of the body. 

You can't taste it, smell it or see it. Yet phosphorus is present in a well-balanced 
human diet in sufficient quantities to satisfy body needs. You get it in the meat of 
animals and in foods that have been properly nourished with phosphorus during 
But the normal diet of farm animals is often deficient in this essential min- 





growth 
eral element 

To provide this phosphorus in a safe, practical and convenient form, Inte rnational 
produces defluorinated phosphate, a granular mineral compound of mealy consist- 
ency. It is extensively used by leading manufacturers as a component of complete 
feeds and minerals for cattle, hogs and poultry—so that you, in turn, Can enjoy fine 
quality meat, eggs and dairy products that are nourishing, flavorful and satisfying. 


RNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMI 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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MORE CONVENIENT 
HORIZONTAL HOSE REEL PUMPS 


«+e « « permit ‘Your Friend, the Service Station Man,’’ to fill 
your tank anywhere within fourteen feet of the pump. They’re 
lower, but more efficient .. . the last word in modern design, 
convenience, and beauty. Drive in where you see them on 
the island. If you are a service station operator, write today for 
bulletins describing the attractive Wayne 
lowboy models, 100-A with Hose Reel and 
100-B with Extenda-Hose. These have many 
outstanding value features designed to in- 
crease your sales and profits. 


= Wayne 
GASOLINE PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS e AUTO HOISTS 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO., 501 Tecumseh St., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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summer; twice a weck in the off season. 
But the thing that has Pan Am of- 
ficials grinning from ear to ear is that 
now, at last, they're going to get a real 
test of transatlantic air coach. Pan Am 
won't say how much it will get out of 
the $698 paid by each Felix Roma 
tourist. Guesses in the industry range 
from $375 to $475. In any case, it’s a 
lot less than the first-class round-trip 
fare of $747—and in about the same 
ratio that Pam Am has been proposing 
all along. 
e Economic Analysis—Furthermore, Pan 
Am is sure it can make money on such 
service. The two traditional arguments 
against air-coach service are that it: (1) 
diverts traffic away from _ first-class 
flights; and (2) is uneconomical to oper 
ate. Pan Am has figures which, it thinks, 
dispose of both of these objections. 
Pan Am starts off by pointing out 
that air fares are competitive with boat 
fares to Puerto Rico, Buenos Aires, and 
Hawaii. So, it says, planes carry 85% 
of all passengers to Puerto Rico, 78% 
to Buenos Aires, 73% to Hawaii. Trans 
atlantic travel is another story. Air fares 
are competitive only with first-class ship 
accommodations, are much higher than 
those charged for cabin or tourist class, 
or on one-class ships. And in 1948, only 
31% of transatlantic passengers went by 
air. 
e Less Low-Cost Capacity—Pan Am’s 
second point: Back in 1937 there was 
transatlantic ship capacity for more than 
1}-million passengers annually. Of these, 
more than 14-million were cabin or 
tourist class. only 500,000 first class 
In 1948, total annual capacity including 
airlines was less than 1.1-million—and 
enly 400,000 of these were cabin or 
tourist class. But, Pan Am says, there 
are many more people today who can 
afford to travel at tourist- or cabin-class 
rates, but can’t afford first-class fares. 
his, the airlines says, together with 
the record of air-coach service to Puerto 
Rico and on domestic U.S. routes. 
proves that transatlantic tourist fares 
by air would tap an entirely new market. 
ind would not divert existing first-class 
traffic. 
e Cost Breakdown—Pan Am’s answer to 
the other objection is based on a de 
tailed cost-accounting breakdown of its 
proposed tourist service to London. It 
wants to operate two round trips a day 
in the summer, one and a half a day in 
the spring and fall, one a day in the 
winter. Round-trip fare would be $475 
in the summer, $380 at other times 
First-class are now $630 and $385 (15- 
dav limit, Jan. 1 to Mar. 16 only), re 
spectively. With this trip frequency 
and these fares, Pan Am estimates it 
would have a minimum seat occupancy 
of 56.6% for the entire vear. On that 
basis, it savs, it could make a net. un- 
subsidized profit of $237,000 after taxes 
and all other costs. 
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What? Use Kids 
To Develop An Industrial Finish? 

















EVELOPING an industrial finish is not child’s play! But small 
fry helped in proving the durability of a Zapon* finish de- 


veloped for discriminating manufacturers of toys. 


After exacting laboratory tests, the finish is applied to a variety 


of playthings, but it takes the kiddies to bang and batter to their 


hearts’ content, giving the real test of use. 


“~~ demonstrates the thoroughness with 
which Atlas technicians go about perfect- 
ing an industrial finish. It may be a finish for a 
typewriter, a desk, or any of the other innumer- 
able items for which Atlas is asked to provide 


durable good looks—at reasonable cost. 


Before Atlas technicians prescribe a finish for 
any product, they study and test from all 
angles in the laboratory and in the field. They 


uncover unexpected problems, solve them 


before they cause trouble; consult on the cus- 


tomer’s own production line. 


This service is typical of all Atlas products— 
tinishes, explosives, chemicals, laundry covers, 
activated carbons. Atlas is well equipped to 
render the most efhcient service: sales-wise, 
laboratory-wise, production-wise. If your prod- 
uct falls within the range of our activities, 
Atlas technical and engineering staffs are 
ready for your call. 


For finishes, address Atlas Powder Company at Stamford, Conn.; or North Chicago, Ill. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers ¢ Acids 
Activated Carbons ¢« Hexahydric Alcohols « Surface Active Agents 











regardless of what you pump 





yeas 


from fish to molten lead 


Check with Byron Jackson...many 
applications considered SPECIAL 
are part of Byron Jackson’s 77 years 
experience. 

Since 1872, Byron Jackson has pio- 
neered the application of centrifugal 
pumps...solved fluid-handling prob- 
lems throughout the world ...and 
grown in stature by virtue of the BJ 
way of doing business: “to send out 
a thoroughly good article, such as 


will insure the order being repeated.” 


Pump Division 
Fatterson-Ballagh Division 
Oil Tool Division 

BJ Service Division 


PLANT LOCATIONS: 


Los Angeles, California 
Houston, Texas 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Fresno, California 


built-tolast 





a, 


ae 


_ 
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Byron Jackson Co. 


Since 1872 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices and dealers in principal cities 


Byron Jackson Co. manufactures centrifugal 
pumps, oil well tools, oil field specialties, and 
performs many technical oil field services. 
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Skybus Coming 


Helicopter looks to pas- 
senger trade as companies build 
bigger models. New York City 
seeks commuter service. 


Commuters who have snarled their 
cars in trafhe jams or have battled 
through packed subway trains can 


cheer up. The helicopter skybus ap- 
pears to be not so far off after all. 

® New York Project—Ihe New York 
commuter would be among the first 
to benefit, for the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is studying a proposal for 
helicopter service out of Manhattan. 
And the Port of New York Authority 
has spoken up, to urge certification of 
helicopter service in three categories 
for the area: 

e Interairport service between Inter- 
national, LaGuardia, and Newark air- 
ports. This would cut down surface- 
transportation losses now penalizing air 


travelers. 

@ Seevice between downtown Manhat- 
tan and the airports. 

e@ Service between outlying _ satellite 
communities and downtown Manhat- 
tan. 


One applicant to provide the service, 
New York Airways, has tentative route 
plans calling for small heliports in 36 
communities in New York, Connecti- 
cut, and New Jersey. 

(he New York area case is expected 
to be a test operation for the rest of 
the nation. If it is other 
communities, such as Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, are expected 
to follow suit. 
eOn the Way—What these proposals 
point up is this: The helicopter is now, 
belatedly, coming of age. 

Four different manufacturers have in 
the air helicopter skybuses capable of 
carrving 10 to 12 passengers besides the 
crew. One manufacturer is working 
on an even larger machine, which could 
carry +0 passengers. 

he four companies are; Sikorsky Air- 
craft, which is now trying for a CAA 
certification for its 12-passenger S-55; 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp., which is 
working on a +0-passenger ‘copter as 
well as building the smaller size; Bell 
Aircraft Corp.: McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp 
e Other Uses—The helicopter has_al- 
ready proven itself in other civilian 
fields: Los Angeles Airways recently 
completed its second full year operat 
ing a ‘copter air-mail shuttle between 
Los Angeles and communities in the 
area. During that time, the carricr 
toted 210-million letters with its five 
machines, and completed 96% of its 
schedules. 


successful, 


and 
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Neleclomatie Hlevators 


HAVE A “HEAD” FOR TIME-SAVING FIGURES 






cette 





WAITING TIME DURING 
DOWN PEAK PERIOD 


This chart shows the actual op- 
erating records of a 15-story 
office building where Westing- 
house Selectomatic was com- 






Selectomatic’s unique ‘‘Electrical Brain’’ 






takes over, and cures, a building manager’s 






biggest headache—complaints about exces- 













ad 280 
S$ pared with signal operation Note sive elevator waiting time. 
° 260 the vast improvement in the 
= Sadan is Calis ae on And it doesn’t care whether passenger 
z 20 lower floors. ali : . 
0 traffic is mostly incoming (Up Peak)... 
m... heavily outgoing (Down Peak)... or quick- 
z 160 
= MO changing from one to the other (Off Peak) 
ae ... You simply set one button for any of 
z 4 these three major traffic problems. From 
«a 
a then on, it’s hands off. Selectomatic’s Elec- 
: trical Brain does all the necessary thinking 


and acting. 
Actual case histories have proved that the 





FLOORS 


superior service from Selectomatic Eleva- 
tors has dramatically reduced lower floor 
a ar: waiting time for ‘‘down’”’ elevators. 

ee shee daa 5 hee Glas hae th ee Selectomatic is the exclusive Westing- 
ae ae house Elevator development that is un- 
equalled by any other brand of Vertical 
Transportation. Send for Book B-3597—and 
read its complete, almost incredible story. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Elevator 
Division, Dept. A, Jersey City, N. J. 





you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 


enecn...489 | Volagtamathe Plavatare 
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SCIENCE’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT §€N ELEVATOR TRANSPORTATION 














MONES- 
SAY 
HEATERS 


WITH STEAM 
OR HOT WATER 
The NEW Carrier 


Unit Heater 








WITH GAS 


The Carrier 
Gas-Fired Unit Heater 





Quarry shop, restaurant, garage, 
factory Or warchouse, there’s a Car- 
ner Heating Unit that exactly fits 
vour needs. The Carrier line is com- 
plete—cach unit enginecred for extra 

lependable, low-cost service 





im or hot water—the new 
quict, horizontal discharge Carrier 
Unit H so handsome it’s appro 
priate for beauty shops, so sturdy it’s 
ight for garages 
For large industrial and business areas, 
choose one of our big-capacity Heat 


other similar space 


Diffusers, fl or ceiling mounted. 

For clean, convenient gas, there’s 
the Carrier Gas-lired Unit Heater 
with the Aluminized Heart.” 

Your Carrier dealer, listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory, will 
be glad to furnish information about 
these money-saving Heating Units. 


Call him today. Carrier Corporation, 


Syracuse, New York. 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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MARKETING 





HARDER SELLING, stabilized prices, easier credit helped spark the... 


Boom in Electrical Appliances 


Shortages have now replaced the bloated inventories of 
last spring. The steel strike is partly responsible, but an upturn in 
buying is the main factor. Outlook for 1950: very bright. 


\ wave of optimism has swept away 
the electrical-appliance industry's 1949 
jitters. There are even brash 
prophets who now say that 1950 will 
be the best year ever. Though the in 
dustry as a whole doesn’t quite go this 
far, almost everyone from manufacturer 
to retailer is certain that the first half is 
coing to prove very good indeed 

\ quick look at the current picture 
will show the reason for this widespread 


some 


optimism: 

Christmas sales of clectrical appli 
ances are doing very well (BW —Dec. 
3'49,p68). This includes both small and 
major appliances. 

Shortages of goods have turned up all 
along the line. Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are once again on allocation— 
something few thought would ever re- 
turn. One of the big reasons for this is, 
of course, the recent steel strike 


Sales of T'V sets have moved into the 
runaway stage—even in) New York, 
where for a while it had looked as 
though the market was thinning out 
Admiral is now four weeks behind on 
orders: Stewart Warner is sold out 
through February; a New York distribu- 
tor savs he could use 10,000 RCA- 
Victors tomorrow. 


Even radio sets have made a recovery, 
though they're still not selling anywhere 
near so well as they did in previous years 
Present demand is for table models; 
consoles arc very slow 


Price-cutting has virtually stopped. 
In some places, dealers are even charg 
ing a “bonus” for quick delivery of ‘TV 


sets. 


his is a pretty startling picture after 

the industry’s sick spring and sad sum 
mer. Those were the days of widespread 
price-cutting and bloated inventories, 
when even T'V sets were being cut-rated 
Dealers naturally stopped ordering; s« 
did distributors. Uhis worried the manu 
facturers, who promptly cut back pro 
duction, and in some cases shut their 
plants down entirely. 
e Price Stabilization—In the light of 
cvents since, it appears that the manu 
facturers made Just what 
did change the picture so completely 
and so soon? 

Much of the credit goes, of course, to 
the general upturn in business condi 
tions. Without that, vou could have 
written appliance sales off along with 
just about evervthing else. 

But aside from that, the No. 1 factor 
in the electrical-appliance recovery was 


1 bad guess 
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Why did we select Connecticut 
for our pension plan Because Connecticut General 
4 has been a pioneer in group 
insurance, they know pension 
planning from top to bottom. 


Wasn’t it pretty complicated, working 
out the details G) 


fx 
%S 


Not with Connecticut General 
handling it. They produced the 
clearest job of thinking about 
our Company's problems | have 
seen for years. 


So far, it has produced a more favorable reaction 
than any other single thing we have done with our 


empl pyees. 


If we follow Connecticut General’s suggestions for keeping 


Will it continue to work so well 
the plan up-to-date, it cannot fail. 
8 
FOR DETAILS OF A PENSION 


PLAN, OR ANY OTHER TYPE 
OF GROUP PROTECTION 


“Gk CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


THE PROTECTED @® NVELOPE PLAN 


x 





2 CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








What paper will 
do the job best 


¥ 
Patapar has 
179 answers 


In your business maybe you have a 
packaging problem or some other project 
that calls for a paper with special charac- 
teristics. Let Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment tackle the problem for you. This 
unique paper is available in 179 different 
types. Each type has special chayacter- 
istics to meet special needs. For example, 
suppose you need a paper that will pre- 
vent grease “crawling.” Or a paper that 
is air tight. Or one that permits “‘breath- 
ing.”’ There’s a type of Patapar for each 
of these needs. Other types meet varying 
wet-strength, grease- 
vapor resistance, 
thickness and 





requirements of 
moisture 
pliability, 


proot ness, 
opaqueness 


other qualities 


Does jobs like these 


Patapar is wonderful as a food wrapper 
products like butter, 
bacon,: fish, cl margarine, ice 
cream, frozen foods. Among its hundreds 
of other irtists’ sketching pads, 
rubber mold liners, putty wrappers, ham 
boiler liners, milk and cream can gaskets. 


for protecting 


eese, 


uses 


Business Men: Outline your problem to 

us. Let us help solve it 

See with one of the 179 
types of Patapar. 


Patapar - 
he Patapar is furnished in 
L $ /S ee sheets or rolls, plain or 
7 5 printed with brand 


and colorful 


ataP ar 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


P = 

Patapar Keymark, names 

nationally advertised designs. 
symbol of 

wrapper protection 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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undoubtedly the leveling-off of prices. 

As a natural consequence of the price 
cuts carlier in the year, consumers 
pulled out of the market and stood by, 
waiting for prices to go down some 
more. But by early summer appliance 
prices had pretty well stabilized; some 
manufacturers were even willing to 
guarantee them. After a while, con- 
sumers decided that prices had hit rock- 
bottom. So they started to buy again 
in the early fall. 

Manufacturers helped to spur sales 

still more by introducing smaller and 
less expensive models. This helped par- 
ticularly the sale of 'I'V sets. 
@ Other Factors—No. 2 factor in the re- 
covery was probably the aggressive sales 
efforts by manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers. The industry really had 
to get out and sell for the first time 
since the war—and it did. 

There were long-range factors, too, 
that helped. Here are some of them: 

Easier credit terms. Lhe I'cderal Re- 
serve Board reports that instalment-salc 
credit for household appliance stores 
reached some $455-million in October. 
That's a jump of slightly more than 
$100-million in six months’ time. And 
dealers themselves are ‘finding it casier 
to get credit from banks. 

New markets. Homebuilding soared 


to new heights this year, which means 
a constantly expanding market. I:xten 


sion of rural electrification meant new 
potentials. More television — stations 
opened more areas for video sets. 
e Fall Upturn—These factors didn’t be- 
gin to make themselves gencrally felt 
until the early fall. In September, sales 
finally began to improve (BW-—Sep.10 
"49,p20), with I'V sets and refrigerators 
setting the pace. For refrigerators, this 
was an unseasonal trend, But industry 
experts say that appliance sales in 1949 
did not conform to historical seasonal 
patterns, They lagged anywhere from 
30 to 60 days behind what was expected. 
But it was not until October that the 
industry really began to be certain that 
an upturn had come. Dept. of Com- 
merce figures for that month show that 
(1) sales of houschold-appliance dealers 
were up 16% over 1948, and (2) sales 
of radio and musical-instrument stores 
were up 17%. These two not only 
turned in the best showing among all 
types of retail outlets during October, 
but were among the five that bettered 
last year’s figures. 
e Continued Rise—Since then sales have 
continued good. Just how good can be 
judged by this partial report on fall 
appliance sales by one of the big mail 
order and retail-chain houses: automatic 
washing machines, up $0 over last 
fall; vacuum cleaners. up 5%; radios, 
up 15’ I'V sets, up 70% Small ap 
pliances were down only slightly (4% 
refrigerators and stoves were down some 





¢7~ Number of Multiple-Person Families (in millions) 
10 


How Many Made How Much Money 
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Another Frontier: Inadequate Family Incomes 


In order to study the problems of low-in- 
come groups, the government’s Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report set up a 
fact-collecting subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee’s report shows that last year 25% 
of U. S. families still had less than $2,000 


in income. The subcommittee’s comment: 
“The unfilled wants of American families 
now living on inadequate incomes consti- 
tute a great underdeveloped economic fron- 
tier—a new and expansible market for the 
products of American industry.” 
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More “juice” makes life easier 
-.eand steel helps make more “juice” 


HE YEARLY consumption of electric- 
Tis by the average family in Amer- 
ica is higher than that of any other 
country in the world. Here, electricity 
serves directly 89% of the population in 
their homes, helping them do the hard 
work around the house, generally mak- 
ing life easier. 

And behind the scenes, electricity is 
serving a/l the people in America every 
day. Electricity sparks our whole eco- 
nomy ... works in a thousand ways in 
industry, tr ansportation, agriculture and 
medicine to help us all. 

The demand for more “juice” has 
grown with unbelievable rapidity. And 


UNITED STATES 





the electrical industry deserves enthusi- 
astic praise for its speed and efficiency 
in meeting past demands—for its far- 
sighted planning that will assure plenty 
of power for all our needs both now and 
in the future. By 1955, the electrical 
generating capacity of our nation is ex- 
pected to reach 90 million kilowatts! 


Steel has always been a vital material 
in the production of electricity for the 
nation. Central power stations and great 
power dams are made of steel and con- 
crete. Very special steels are required 
for turbines, boilers and other gener- 
ating machinery. Steel towers stride 
over mountain and prairie Carrying steel- 








Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, esented every Sunde 


elping to Build a Detter Ameriea 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ~ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


STEEL 
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UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


United States Steel, National Broadcasting Company, ¢ 
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reinforced transmission lines. 

United States Steel has spent over a 
billion dollars on plant additions and 
improvements since the end of the war 

. . is prepared to supply whatever steel 
is needed to make all the electricity 
America wants. 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number one job of United States 
Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 





UNION SUPRLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


vast-tu-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time ond station. 
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It’s quieter these days 


in KANSAS CITY 


Noise-quieting ceilings of Armstrong's 
Cushiontone® are rapidly spreading 
over Kansas City. Just step into 
Rothschild’s, The Business Men’s As- 
surance Building, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, J. S. Lerner’s Vogue, 
The New Brotherhood Building, or 
many other well-known institutions 
and businesses in the Kansas City trad- 
ing area. You'll find Cushiontone ceil- 
ings — and an inviting atmosphere of 
quiet and efficiency. 

: Armstrong’s Cushiontone is stop- 
ping noise all over America. Business- 
men know that quiet pleases customers 
and helps employees work better. 
They’re choosing Cushiontone ceilings 





because they're low in cost — high 
in efficiency — attractive — washable 
— repaintable. 


Write for free booklet, “What to do 
about Office Noise.” Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4912 Walnut Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. fA} 


CUSHIONTONE INSTALLED BY KANSAS CITY NATURAL SLATE COMPANY 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 





Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 












what more. But for the first quarter of 
1950, the house looks for increases all 
long the line—from 5% on small ap 
pliances to 100% on T'V sets—over this 
fall. 

Uhis doesn’t mean, however, that all 

ippliances will wind up this vear in a 
blaze of glory. For the country as a 
whole, it looks as though automatic 
toasters and refrigerators are among 
those that will come close to 1948's 
sales figures. But at the ten-month mar! 
water heaters, ranges, and_ freezers, 
among the major appliances, were far 
behind last year. 
e Steel Strike—A lot of retailers are sure 
that fall sales this year would have been 
even better had it not been for the steel 
strike 

In the Midwest and elsewhere, it 
took some of the zip out of sales. But 
more than that, the resulting steel 
shortages hit production. Three ex- 
imples: General Electric had to shut 
down refrigerator and range production 
for several weeks; Hotpoint had to shut 
down its range plant; Kelvinator cut 
way back on refrigerator production. 

Just how much effect the strike has 
had on production can be seen from 
some industry-wide figures on factory 
sales. The National Electrical Manu 
facturers Assn. says that the manufac 
turers reporting to it sold to the domes- 
tic market (1) only 252,000 refrigerators 
in October, as against 309,000 in Sep- 
tember and 380,000 in October, 1948S: 

only about 73,000 ranges, as against 
13.000 the month before, and 124,000 
1 year ago. And the American Home 
Laundry Manufacturers’ Assn. reports 
nation-wide October output of some 
33,000 standard-size washers, as 
wainst 357,000 the month previous, 
ind 382,000 a vear ago 
e Future—The upturn in the fall, plus 
heavy Christmas sales, plus the steel 
strike are adding up to a very tight in- 
ventory situation. Add to this another 
factor—the cutbacks in production dur 
ing the summer—and vou can see whv 
dealers and distributors are now having 
to work from hand to mouth. 

Nor will these conditions disappear 
soon, probably not before sometime late 
in the first quarter of 1950. Manufac 
turers think it will take that long to 
build up inventories of many items, 
such as refrigerators and ranges 
e Prices—The price picture for the com 
ing vear looks pretty stable. No one 
thinks that there will be anv drastic 
changes, though there is some worry 
that if steel prices rise, appliance prices 
might rise slightly, too 

But on the whole, the industry 
thinks that if there are any price re 
visions, thev will be downward. Some 
manufacturers and distributors are con 
vinced that there will be small price 
reductions in 1950 as the result of im 
proved production methods. 


1 
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IT 1S 





Tough 

Friendly to touch 
Quiet and Warm 
Relatively Light 
Shatterproof 
Stainproof 

Acid Resistant 


Excellent Dielectrically 





IT CAN BE 


Sawed—Sheared 
Sanded—Punched 
Nailed 
Bolted—Riveted 
Sewed 

Screwed Into 
Cemented 
Buffed—Polished 


valde, ‘REMARKABLE MATERIAL 








IT IS AVAILABLE 


IN THERMOPLASTIC SHEETS 


Sowling Post for 
Brunswick -Batke-Collender Co., Inc. 





Stiff or Flexible 
Hard or Soft 


Coarse or Fine Grained 
Deep Grained or Shallow 
Thick-¥2 in. to Thin-1/32 in. 


Glossy or Dull 
Decorated or Plain 


Bright or Somber Colors 


AND — it can be formed on standard equipment with 


conventional techniques 





The United States Rubber Company at 2638 North Pulaski 
Road, Chicago, Illinois, has complete Engineering, Design- 
ing, and Styling Departments to assist fabricators on the tech- 
nique to employ, and in the art of fabricating most efficiently 
with ROYALITE. 


@® UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


2638 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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With MOSINEE, you 
don’t have to pick a 
‘stock’’ paper that ap- 
proximates your require- 
ments and then adapt 
your processing or fabri- 
cating operations to that 
paper. MOSINEE will 
make paper for your proc- 
essing and your exact 
Specifications . . . regu- 
larly..If you have a 
fabricating or processing 
problem involving paper, 


please write to Dept. BW. 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 
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inhiston does 


STOP COLDS 


But you must tobe thus new drug duucovery prompt!y 
AT FIRST SIGN OF A COLD! 
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MWHISTON is now avaiable at all drag counters...insist on INWISTON 










Here's the New 

MIRACLE DRUG for (OLDS ===. 
described in 

READER'S DIGEST 
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LARGE-SIZE ADS plug rival cold remedies in race for the cream of a new market. 


Cold War Gets Warmer 


Antihistamine drugs do so well in first two months of retail 
sales that new contenders are rushing into the cold-remedy market. 
Anahist reports $1-million worth sold in first month. 


One of the fastest-selling retail items 
this Christmas isn’t a Christmas present 
at all. It's the new group of antihista 
mine drugs, which aim at relieving colds 
almost before they get started (BW 
Nov.19°49,p20). i 

[wo months ago, you couldn't buy 
any of the antihistamines across a retail 
drug counter without a prescription. 
Then, on Sept. 2, the Food & Drug 
Administration cleared the first anti- 
histamine compound for sale to the 
public without a prescription. This was 
Nepera Chemical Co.'s Neohetramine, 
marketed through Wyeth, Inc. 

Late in October, two companies put 
their cold remedies on the market 
within a few days of each other. As a 
result of their phenomenal sales, every- 
body wants to get into the act. 

e Early Birds—The two chief contenders 
~and the two early-bird companies in 
the antihistamine field—are Nepera 
Chemical’s subsidiary, Anahist Co., with 
a product called Anahist (it’s Neohet- 
ramine with a new name), and Schering 


Corp.’s subsidiary, Union Pharmaceu- 


tical Co., with a product called Inhiston 
Each company claims to be outselling 
the other, but only Anahist has come 
out with any figures. The company says 
it sold over $]-million worth of Anahist 
in the first month. 

e Promotion—Both companies are bring- 
ing in their heavy artillery to battle over 
the multimillion-dollar cold-medication 
market while the season lasts. Inhiston’s 
appropriation for this winter will prob- 
ibly exceed $1-million for newspaper, 


national magazine, and spot-radio ad- 
vertising. Anahist will d goon plenty of 
ad copy across the U. too. The com- 
pany is sponsoring a se radio pro- 
gram, using plenty of newspaper and 
magazine space, and it may add tele- 
vision to its schedules 

The drug makers’ advertising pro- 
grams are hitting some obstacles, 
though. Several national magazines, 
both mass circulation and othefwise, 
have cither turned down advertise- 
ments for the antihistamines or are still 
pondering the advisability of running 
them. In general, their reason is their 
long-standing policy not to carry adver- 
tising of proprietary drugs. 

Both companies are readying a new 
copy appeal, incidentally. Soon they 
will be urging businessmen to dispense 
intihistamine pills through plant med- 
ical departments. 

@ Clinical Tests—‘T hat’s one place where 
\nahist claims an edge on the other 
intihistamines. For Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., gave Anahist continuing 
10-months test on more than 1,000 
employee-volunteers. Anahist also has 
records of clinical tests made at Sing 
Sing prison and Maryknoll Seminary, 
both in Ossining, N. Y. Anahist is the 
only drug, sav its makers, that has under- 
gone clinical testing at the dosage at 
which it was released to the public. And 
no other antihistamine compound can 
be sold over the counter without a 
“drowsiness warning,” says Anahist. 

e Contenders—Anahist and Inhiston are 
far from lonely in the new cold-killing 
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1800—For centuries, steps were man’s 2 1875—Stairways took all forms— 3 1901—The forerunner of today’s mov- 
main means of going up. First came straight, spiral, plain and ornate. ing stairs was installed in a_ New 
the ladder; later, crude steps formed stair- Then, one Samuel Gray patented an York store. By 1915, Howell “Red Band” 
ways. Even so, man still had to ascend a “elevator and moving stairway.” Though Electric Motors arrived. Soon, these rugged 
tep at a time under his own power. impractical, his idea set others to work motors were widely applied 


SAVED...20 MILLION STEPS A DAY! 
























,/; Today—Modern, electrically driven 
‘J’ moving stairs like this handle up 
to 8000 persons an hour... and save 
20 million steps a day! 


Howell is proud to have supplied the 
motors for many of today’s outstanding 
moving stair applications. You'll also 
find Howell Motors on elevators, cranes, 
hoists, conveyors, fans, pumps and other 
important industrial equipment. 





: Howell’s firsthand experience in the 
*. design, manufacture, and application of 
precision-built, industrial type motors 
can prove invaluable to you. 


Consult Howell before you buy your 
next electric motor. 





Pye ( 


Free enterprise encourages mass production, supplies more jobs—provides more goods for more people at less cost. 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 
Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 
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MOTORS! 











Elevator Type Motor 
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PERSONAL 
fo the 
81.8% 


Who Rate Skirvin Services 
Not Average, but... 
GOOD & EXCELLENT * 


* Determined by 
recent survey 


Pd 


Peo 


an SO MOS LAO SOI 


We appreciate 
your visits 
and we would 
like to show you r 

and your friends... that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 
soon? 





Shirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





()K tanoma city, oxtA. 
Hospitality Heart of the State 
600 rooms from $3.50! 
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; You're Risking Business Ruin 

} — IF you keep vital papers i 

i in metal or wooden files. ‘ 

{ Get your free copy of booklet below 
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ot", Mosler Safec 


Moin Office: 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Dealers in principal cities » Factories; Hamilton, 0. 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 


SS 


Conventance 4 Sle 
4 Protection of @ - 





Mosler 
insulated Record Containers 
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field. Already they have been joined by 

Bristol-Myers with a product called 
Resistab—which went se the idea 
stage to the retail in 29 days; Grove 
Laboratories, with Antamine; White- 
hall” Pharmacal, with Kriptin. Bristol- 
Myers buys its bulk supplies from Ana- 
hist; Grove and Whitehall are supplied 
by Merck & Co., Inc. 

’ Besides _ these companies, there are 
several ethical drug makers (ethical 
means that they promote their wares, 
which are mainly prescription drugs, 
through doctors, rather than through 
consumer appeals) whose antihistamine 
products can now be bought over the 
counter. They have used a minimum of 
advertising, however, relying mainly on 
store promotions 

Several of the big drug houses still 
haven't hit the drug counters with anti 
histamine pills. But the trade thinks 
that it’s just a matter of time before 
Sterling Drug, Miles Laboratories, and 
Vick Chemical get their sniffle-stoppers 
on the market. 

e Airborne—The carly rush to the mar 
ket was so great that even airfreight was 


called in. Inhiston—which beat out 


-Anahist by a few days—got rapid dis- 


tribution of samples and promotional 
material to some 30,000 druggists by 
shipping large quantities of its product 


to central distribution points, then 


Ictting Western Union deliver to in- 
dividual druggists. ‘The company sent 
airfreight shipments to about 600 whole- 
salers on a pay-on-reorder basis. Within 
slightly over a week, every wholesaler 
had reordered. 

Anahist also used airfreight to get its 
product moving. It claims that its ship- 
ment of 58,619 Ib. in six days is the 
largest shipment of one product ever to 
be made in a week. Its promotions, 
however, are geared to the wholesalei 
and chains rather than the retailer. At 
present, Anahist is spurring the whole- 
salers’ salesmen on with a $20,000 sales 
contest. Apparently, the salesmen are 
doing a good job—Anahist is back- 
ordered and on allocation to wholesalers. 


New Chicken Eats Less, 
Yields More Meat 


Chicks raised into broilers, fryers, and 
roasters are—in an economic sense—ma 
chines for converting grain into meat 
Now a West Coast geneticist and poul 
tryman has come: up with a new meat 
bird that may make that process more 
efficient than anything yet known. 

e The Northwester—lhe geneticist is 
James H. Knowles, of Centralia, Wash, 
His product: the “barrel-breasted North- 





How to Order a Juicy Mutton Chop 


Restaurant patrons who want to look before 
they leap into the specialty of the house get 
some help at Keen’s English Chop House 
in New York City. Last week Herman Zuch 
(right), manager of Keen's, offered diners 
a plastic stereoscope, complete with color 
slides of the restaurant’s famous meat dishes 
—mutton chops, filet mignons, and the like. 


The diner puts in the slides, one by one, 
pushes a button that lights up the interior 
of the viewer; then he makes his choice 
from the lifelike three-dimensional meals he 
sees. Zuch calls his device the “Viand Vis- 
ualizer.” Patrons still get a two-dimensional 
ptinted menu, too, in case they are inter- 
ested in less famous dishes—or in prices. 
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Have you a little office in your pillow ? 


UNEASY lies the head that wears a 
frown of worry over inventory. 

If inventory is too high, falling 
prices and steep carrying charges 
may eat up profits. If inventory 
drops too low, orders may be lost. 

To stay on the tightrope of Bal- 
anced Inventory, stocks on hand 
must be large enough to meet or- 
ders and small enough to minimize 
capital risks. Impossible? Not if a 
General Manager has the facts he 
needs in time. And that’s where 
McBee Keysort sheds some light. 


This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 


With your present personnel, without costly in- 


For Keysort can report daily, at 
less cost than any other method . 

1. What is selling and what is not. 

2.What quantities are on hand, 
how long they’ve been there. 

3. What must be produced or pur- 


chased ...and how soon. 


Selling efficiency goes up when the 
General Manager can coordinate 
orders and sales pressure with in- 
ventory. He can with Keysort 
Production costs are controlled 
when the General Manager can 


adjust material, manpower, and 
) I 


stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 


card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it... file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 


machine requirements to current 
demand. He can do it with Keysort. 
Capital position is strengthened 
when daily Keysort control of all 
inventory facts reduces risks... 
with simple, inexpensive, flexible 
machines and methods that execu- 
tives in every field are using to save 
time, money, work and worry. 
That's why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 
Your McBee man can tell you 
frankly if McBee can help you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY — 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can, 
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k a ti from successful doctors wester, a Cross between Chinese and 

ad ( ee0e Mongolian pheasants, and Cornish and 

New Hampshire poultry. His claim, well 

backed by careful testing: 15% to 18% 

less feed is required to develop each 

pound of meat; cach bird contains 8% 

to 15% more edible meat on its frame 

than any other breed or cross of the 
same body weight. 

Knowles’ Northwester was the out- 

growth of nearly ten years of breeding. 
A major problem was sterility in males 
or females of certain crosses. ‘The North- 
wester itself, end-product of five crosses, 
is sterile. ‘That fact, plus the closely 
guarded answers to some of the tech 
nical problems involved, gives Knowles 
complete control at present over produc- 
tion and marketing. 
@ Spreading Out—This year, Knowles 
and associated breeders will produce 
300,000 chicks for market. In addition, 
Knowles reports that he has developed 
sufficient breeding stock for 2-million 
commercial chicks next year. Eleven 
hatcheries in seven western states have 
been licensed so far. Next year, Knowles 
plans to go east of the Rockies. 

Knowles says that dressed Northwest- 
ers command a premium of 10¢ to 15¢ 
a pound at retail markets. For the long- 
term outlook, he is counting on a 
superior product and on controlled mar- 
keting and labeling backed by advertis- 


ing and promotion. 


Doctors, the best of them, are keenly aware 
of patients’ likes and dislikes. So, in doctors’ 
offices, you will find good cotton towels as a 
matter of course. 

Business men who believe it well worth 
while to respect the expressed likes of cus- 
tomers and employees see that their wash- 
roomsare well stocked with good cotton towels, 
For when it comes to drying hands and faces, 
everybody knows there is nothing like a good 


quality, soft cotton towel. 











EVERYONE WILL THANK YOU 
FOR CHOOSING 


lairlax 
® 









GOOD COTTON TOWELS 







1. Your customers and employees 
who appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness in providing the best. 









2, Washroom attendants (and 
often fire inspectors, too) who 
appreciate the absence of un- 
sightly litter. 









3, The executive who approves 
maintenance bills—cotton towels 





are reasonable in cost. 


No question about the thanks you will ing are made by the makers of famous 

get from employees, customers and Martex bath towels. 

guests When your washrooms are sup- Remember that Linen Supply firms, 

plied with good cotton towels by many of whom use the descriptive 

Fairfax. Evenly woven of quality name SERVILINEN, can keep you 

cotton, Fairfax towels are firm in constantly supplied with fresh, clean 
texture yet soft to the cotton towels, uniforms and napery 


touch and so absorbent. on a low cost, service basis. No initial 
They leave no fuzz— investment required, Look in your 
make no washroom litter, classified phone book under Linen 


Fairfax towels and towel- Supply or Towel Sers “— . Edible Dividend 


Families moving into new quarters fre- 
quently face a nasty problem at the end of 
moving day: Everything is in the new house 
except something hot and tasty to eat. To 
solve that problem—and attract customers— 
the Sam Davis Co., Toledo, Ohio, is offering 

, : ; yatrons of its moving service a fried chicken 

Boston Chicago Detroit Atlanta Philadelphia St. Louis ] a ro ed aes tegen 
San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans | dinner on the day they move, complete with 
giblets, salad, rolls, and shoestring potatoes. 


Fairfax Towels — product of 
WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 
selling agents 
65 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 
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THE NEW 


Cone Lilten 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


Gem of the Caribbean... Now Open 


The magnificent Caribe Hilton... the largest and most glamorous 
hotel in the Caribbean ... has opened its doors in picturesque San 

Juan at the crossroads of the Americas. With its 300 delightfully 
air-conditioned guest rooms, each with private balcony overlooking the 
ocean and exotic tropical gardens, the Caribe Hilton offers the 


utmost in luxurious comfort and modern convenience. 





| Use our nev Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel } 








C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE « THE PLAZA « Stn AVENUE AND 591m STREET 












HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 


Tue STEVENS and 
Tue Parmer House 


In New York 
Tue PLaza and Tue Rooseve.t 


In Washington, D. C. 
THe MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BiLtTMoRE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horen 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hotei 











NCAIFE RANGE BOILERS :i:) the zitchen of | MARKETING BRIEFS 








Field stocks of unsold cars totaled only 
about 410,000 on Dec. 1, reports Auto- 
motive News. The big drop since the 
autumn’s record Oct. | high of 618,000 
cars is due to unscasonably brisk sales 
and plant shutdowns. 

e 
Gift travel certificates are being pushed 
by Pennsylvania R.R. for Christmas. 
The giver can cover the traveling ex 
penses of a holiday or vacation trip for 
a friend or relative, to be taken any 
time the recipient chooses. 

+ 
The candy industry hit the $1-billion 
mark in sales for the first time in 1948, 
a gain of some $45-million over the 
1947 figure. But, says the Dept. of 
Commerce, competition was tougher 
\ handful of manufacturers boosted 
their sales, pulling the industry up with 
them. But the majority reported de- 
creased sales. 


Grandfather's ‘Saturday Night Tub” 


Direct truck distribution using driver- 
salesmen has boosted sales of Minutc 
Maid frozen orange juice 40% during 
a four-week trial period in the metro 
politan New York market. So Vacuum 
Foods Corp. is now extending the sys 
tem to New England to supplement the 
sales efforts of its independent distrib- 
utors there. 












When William B. Scaife per- 
fected the range boiler shortly e 


after the Civil War, he made pos- . P . 
sible the ample and dependable sup- Study of consumer spending in 1948 by 
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p 
velopment of the modern bathroom. 


As we pause at year-end to look back upon past accomplish- 
ments, we can be proud of the part the Scaife Company has 
been privileged to play in contributing to human comfort and 
welfare. Great as they were, the accomplishments of grand- 
father's day moved at a snail’s pace, compared to the swift 
progress of industry today. 

This is clearly shown in the manufacture of pressure vessels, 
where products are constantly being improved through ad- 
vances in materials and fabricating techniques. Scaife engineers 
are continually seeking improvements in design, manufacture 
and testing. Scaife Research programs never cease their study 
of materials and processes; manufacturing methods are never 
static. This development blends into a product that is better, 
more economical and more serviceable for the ultimate user. 

By specifying SCAIFE pressure vessels, you are assured of 
products representing the most modern practices in engineering 
design and construction. 


Scaife Company 


OAKMONT ( PITTSBURGH: DISTRICT), ‘PA. 





Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids 


ly of hot water that permitted the de- 





the: Bureau of Labor Statistics covers 
Denver, Detroit, and Houston. It 
shows that families with net incomes 
under $10,000 had to dip into savings 
or go into debt to the tune of from 
$105 to $304 to cover total expendi 
tures 

* 
Sherwin-Williams is making a_ partial 
retreat from the farm field by  trim- 
ming its farm chemicals division and 
closing its Yakima (Wash.) lab. — It 
will carry on only with Killtone (BW — 
Mar.12’49,p25) and other currently or 
potentially profitable items. Produc- 
tion costs are partly to blame. 

e 
Half of San Diego’s tuna pack—which 
comes to about S60-million a year all 
told—will now be handled by one com- 
pany: Westgate-Sun Harbor Co. This 
is the outcome of a merger by West- 
gate Sea Products Co. and Sun Harbor 
Packing Co. 

& 
Air conditioning has a big future mar- 
ket in the home, General Electric vice- 
president Hl. F. Smiddy told distribu- 
tors this week. But G.E. figures that it 
lies in centralized heating-cooling  sys- 
tems rather than in single-room. air- 
conditioning units. 
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The Microcast Process has proven 


The Westinghouse J-34 jet engine used in the new 
Chance Vought XF7U-1 Cutlass is equipped with 
Microcast power blading. 


ideal for the specialized production 


requirements of power blading for 
jet turbine, gas turbine, and the 
other revolutionary new types of 
aircraft power development units. 
During the war years, Microcast 
was selected as the production 
process for millions of turbo-super- 
charger blades. These blades as well 
as the blades used today in aircraft 
turbine units must withstand ex- 
treme thermal and dynamic stresses. 


They require the use of the high 


melting point,non-machineable and 
non-forgeable alloys. The answer to 
economical quantity production of 
these blades is Microcast, for Micro- 
castings as cast are sound, smooth, 
and dimensionally uniform. They 
require virtually no machining. 

Perhaps Austenal’s experience can 
help you, too. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET. More complete in- 
formation on Microcast is contained in a 
new 16-page booklet published by Austenal 
Laboratories, Inc., originators of the Micro- 
cast Process. This valuable booklet is fully 
illustrated and describes many applications 
for Microcasting as well as a step-by-step 
description of the process itself. Write for 
your copy today. 


The name MICROCAST is a registered 
trademark of Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 


MICROCAST DIVISION 
AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
224 East 39th Street © New York 16, New York 
715 East 69th Place a Chicago 37, Illinois 








COPYRIGHT 1949, AUSTENAL LA aTosies, INDY 











YOUR CAR’S 


Lug Miined 


inadequately controlled fits cause “bear- 
ing troubles" in a car, tractor, refriger- 
ator, motor or washer. Usually the more 
smoothly and quietly a mechanical 
device runs, the more care was used in 
controlling the dimensions of cylinders, 
pistons, crankshaffs, connecting rods, 
valves, and other mechanical parts— 
they fit bettér 


Life expectancy of many moving parts 
in your new car has been lengthened 
through the use of precision gaging and 
measuring instruments. Much of this in- 
spection equipment was designed and 
mode by SHEFFIELD, the recognized 
leading manufacturer of single and 
multiple high precision gaging instru- 
ments and automatic gaging machines 
for high production industries. 


If you are looking for a less costly, 
quicker and easier woy to control 
dimensions accurately, CHEK WITH 
SHEFFIELD. It costs you nothing to learn 
if you can “Sheffieldize to Economize.” 


the 


heffield 


corporation 


DAYTON 1, OHIO, U.S.A. 


HAVE THIS CLIPPED 

AND SENT IN TODAY! 

Send Engineering Data on 
Multiple and Automatic Gaging 












Name ; é a 
Position or Title 
Company 


Street A —_- ' _—— 
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Temporary Tax—Here to Stay 


Once it’s on the books, the temporary tax becomes too 
sweet a proposition for cities to give up. Philadelphia has just re- 
vamped its 10-year-old, “short term” income tax to increase its yield. 


Philadelphia last week put an end 

to the idea that a temporary tax is a 
temporary tax. 
e Sugar Coating—The City Council re- 
vamped the local income tax, which 
had been set up as a “temporary meas- 
ure” back in 1940. It not only in- 
creased the rate of the tax; it enlarged 
the base. And it flatly indicated it was 
counting on the tax’s revenue to make 
up 36% of the city’s record $125- 
million budget for 1950. 

Philadelphia's move merely points 
up the change that tax collectors have 
made in the meaning of “temporary.” 
In their lexicon, the word has become 
a sugar coating designed to get people 
to swallow a rather bitter new tax. 
e New York—New York applied the 
sirup as long ago as the thirties, when 
it set up a temporary sales tax. The 
tax was originally intended for just 
one thing: to supply funds to ease the 
city’s serious unemployment. 

But the tax lingered on after the 
work crisis was solved. It proved too 
lucrative (proceeds totaled $136-mil- 
lion in fiscal 1948-49), too painless to 
the people, and too easy to collect to 
be tossed away. 

The upshot was that the city asked 
for, and got, permission from the 
state legislature to use the tax for 
Ever since, it has been 


general needs. 
municipal 


firmly embeded in_ the 
revenue structure 
e Philadelphia — Philadelphia’s income 
tax, too, went into operation when 
there was a definite need for it. Al 
though the city wasn’t technically 
broke in the late thirties, it faced many 
serious problems. Without the tax, its 
rundown financial condition could 
never have been repaired. ‘The tax has 
supplied the city with $240 million in 
the 10 vears it has been on the books. 
Up to now the tax has covered the 
gross salaries, wages. and compensation 
of all residents working inside or out- 
side the citv, and nonresidents draw 
ing pay from local firms. ‘There are no 
exemptions in coverage. All told, 1, 
075,000 people have to pay—900,000 
through payroll deductions, 100,000 
by direct returns. Another 75,000 are 
assessed on their earnings as owners 
of unincorporated businesses. They pay, 
in effect, a business-profits tax. 


In its first three years, the tax was 

fixed at a rate of 14%. In 1942, 
though, it was cut to 1%, a rate that 
has held ever since. In both 1948 and 
1949, the 1% produced returns of 
better than $31-million. 
e Rate Rise—Next year the rate of the 
tax will go up to 13%. Corporations 
doing business in the city will have to 
pay at this rate, too, though thev werc 
exempt under the old law. The tax 
will be collected on all corporate busi 
ness done in the city. Payments are 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1949. 

Only the utilities will be exempt 
under the new law. Even  insurancc 
and surety companies will have to pay 
on income from premiums collected 
in Philadelphia. They will, however, 
be able to deduct reserves for liabili 
ties under company policies. 

Nonresidents who hold stocks and 
bonds in city safe-deposit boxes will 
continue to be exempt. But they will 
have to pav a tax on any buying and 
selling of securities that a bank docs 
for their account. 

Any profits that residents make from 

security transactions will be subject to 
income tax, too. Here. again, the law 
made the change retroactive to cover 
all of 1949. 
e Cause of It All—The reason for the 
broadening of the tax, and the raising 
of the rate, is a simple one: This vear 
receipts will fall about $2-million short 
of covering the city’s outgo. Next vear 
a $14-million gap is in prospect. 

At the start, the City Council in 
tended to tax the profits of all local 
corporations, no matter whether they 
got their income inside the city or 
out. The clamor that went up forced 
the council to modify the plan. But 
the modification didn’t go far 
e Court = Tests—Several corporations 
have already said thev intend to fight 
the tax revision. Their stand is that 
the measure is a clear violation of the 
state’s Sterling Act. This act. they sav, 
was passed specifically to prevent any 
local communities from taxing anything 
already taxed by the state. Corporate 
income, they point out, is already sub 
ject to a 4% state tax. 

The net effect is that the city in- 
come tax will probably get a thorough 
court test. At least one corporation has 
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said it will file suit shortly in Common 
Pleas Court, and carry the case through 
to the state’s Superior Court, if neces- 
sary. Ralph Kelly, president of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
thinks, too, that the new income tax is 
illegal and must be tested. 

e Labor Support—Labor unions have 
joined with business in the protest 
over the tax. Both groups scem agreed 
on this point: If the city government 
were under efficient management, the 
increased tax wouldn’t be needed. At 
least part of this year’s deficit, they feel, 
can be traced to the failure of officials 
to collect delinquent real-estate taxes. 
(The property tax, incidentally, will be 
just as heavy in 1950 as it was this 
year.) 

As city officials figure it, the 3% rise 
in the rate of the income tax should 
add about $9-million in revenue next 
year. Broadening of the tax base will 
probably bring in another $5-million, 
making up the expected $14-million 
deficit. 


Agents Ask Rate Slash, 
Get Verbal Lash Instead 


When insurance agents ask for a cut 
in insurance rates, and do it right out 
where the customers can hear, it’s news. 
That's what happened in Maryland 
when the state association of insurance 
agents had its annual convention. 

Ihe agents wrote an open letter to 
the state fire-insurance rating bureau, 
asking for a cut in rates. Usual pro- 
cedure is to discuss such matters pri- 
vately. The letter pointed out that fire- 
insurance rates had been increased in 
1947, but that since then losses had 
declined. 

Ihe agents got slapped down fast. 
Last week they were mulling over a 
sharp reproof signed by Harry I’. Ogden, 
chairman of the rating bureau’s gov- 
erning committee. ‘The agents’ letter, 
said Ogden, who is president of the 
Videlity & Guaranty Fire Corp., was 
“entirely out of order” and he hoped 
they would never repeat it. 

Only the bureau, said Ogden, was in 
possession of all the statistics that would 
have to be consulted in making rate 
changes. Moreover, rate changes could 
not be made just because losses had 
declined since 1947. State law provides 
that experience statistics over the last 
five years must be considered in mak- 
ing changes. 

I}. Albert Rossman, who signed the 
request as retiring president of the 
agents’ association, conceded that he 
had made a mistake by not going 
through channels. But he said that the 
agents would now talk it over with their 
own companies and with the state in- 
surance Commissioner. 
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Why They 





Went To 
(Aus 
BROCKWAY GLASS 
COMPANY, INC. 


Oklahoma wert 


WManufacturing and Selling 
Advantages 


R. L. WARREN* 
Chairman of the Board 
BROCKWAY GLASS CO., INC. 


says: 






“Several years ago our company came to the conclusion 
that it would locate a plant someplace in the Southwest or 
Middle West. After careful consideration we established 
a plant in Muskogee, Oklahoma. Some of the more im- 
portant factors which influenced our decision in favor of 
Oklahoma were: 


The proximity of sand, soda ash, and limestone, 

comparatively cheap ingredients of glass. 

The low cost of natural gas as well as its abundant 

supply at all times in Oklahoma. 

Our ability to reach potential customers without 

excessive freight costs—an important item since our 

products, glass containers, are sold on a delivered 

cost basis. 

“The operation of our branch plant in Oklahoma has 
amply borne out the soundness of our decision to locate it 


* Above statement a direct quotation 
in Mr. Warren's own words. 





















Oklahoma has many business ad- 
vantages in addition to those which 
| appealed to Brockway. Send for this 
Fal book of information which describes 
graphically, 12 of this state’s favorable 
factors. A special confidential survey 
report relating to your own business 
will be prepared on request. 


iNHOMA 


PLANNING end RESOURCES BOARD 
STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 





The Symbol of Quali 




















BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 








A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 


€ J&H can help you get all three. § We have the experience— 





over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 
can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. € Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write on 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 


phone J&H for a representative. We should like to tell 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 














WILL CUT 
60 MINUTES AN HOUR 


4....YOU GET 
PARTS TO IT! 


Loading and unloading fixtures often takes away 60% or more of 
a machine's potential productivity. To reduce wage cost per part produced 
you have to get more parts to and from the machine. 

Bellows ‘‘Controlled-Air-Power” work-and-tool feeds increase ma- 
chine productivity — reduce part cost .. . often 50° or more. 

More than 5,000 manufacturers, big and little, are using Bellows 
“Controlled-Air-Power” to beat the squeeze on profits. We have the 
proof. Would you like to see it? Write today.Ask for Bulletin BW-15 


CONTROLLED-AIR-POWER DEVICES FOR FASTER, SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 


The Bellows Co. 


Pd fe], ae) ile) 
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D.&C. Comeback 


Kolowich got in when the 
going was rough and gradually 
took over. Now he wants to re- 
tire stock and boost revenue. 


George J. Kolowich, Detroit financier, 
has a favorite expression—““Vhe Great 
Lakes are still as great as when Father 
Marquette arrived.” ‘This week he was 
well on the way to proving the state- 
ment is true with the Cinderella-like 
story of the Detroit & Cleveland Navi- 
gation Co. 
eStock Purchase—D.&C. is getting 
ready to ask its stockholders what they 
want for their stock—up to $10 a 
share. D.&C. is prepared to retire 
about $1-million worth of shares. The 


market value of D.&C. on the Detroi?* 


exchange in 1940, when Kolowich be 
gan to accumulate it, was 65¢ a share. 

The stock retirement would: 

(1) Give those shareholders who want 
out a chance to sell. Even 1949 pur 
chasers have a chance to step out with 
a nice profit. Up until last week the 
stock hadn’t sold above $8.62 this vear. 

(2) Tighten Kolowich’s control of 
D.&C., since he is not offering any 
of his group’s 160,000-share block 
eU.S. Money—D.&C. is getting the 
moncy to retire this stock from a $2.6- 
million settlement from the federal gov 
ernment for wartime use of one of its 
passenger ships 

Most of the other $1.6-million will 
be used to modernize D.&C. ships. 
Plans also are being worked out for ex- 
panding service fram the Detroit-Cleve- 
land-Buffalo triangle to Mackinac, St. 
Ignace, and Chicago 
e Success Storv—At the bottom of the 
depression Kolowich was .near_ bank- 
tuptcy. In the later 30’s, however, he 
began moving into real estate, general 
business, and—in 1940—into D.&C. 
That move prompted snickers in De 
troit financial circles, which looked on 
lakes transport as a declining business. 

By 1946 Kolowich had bought a 
large chunk of D.&C. stock. ‘Toward 
the end of the year the company an- 
nounced it would suspend operations 
the following vear. Kolowich fought 
the move to protect his holdings 

He won the following vear. A vigor- 

ous stockholder fight ended with the 
McMillan family, managers of the line 
for three generations, giving him an op- 
tion for stock at $6 a share (BW— 
Oct.25’47,p89). 
e Losses Cut—D.&C. lost money in 
1947 and 1948. But last year’s losses 
were cut to $145,000, against $619,000 
in 1947. Gross revenue dropped off this 
year, and the line will probably show a 
small loss again. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUALS TREAT CLAIMANTS 


BY PROMPT. FAIR, CO 


It is highly significant that Employers Mutuals con- 
tinue at or near the top among insurance companies 
for prompt claim settlement, as revealed by many 


state records! 


Whenever a claim is filed with Employers Mutuals, 
the claim specialist receiving it goes on the assump- 
tion that that particular claim—its prompt handling 
and fair settlement—probably is the most important 


matter in the current life of the claimant! 


That, briefly, sums up Employers Mutuals’ attitude 


and approach to claim settlement. 


Employers Mutuals claim adjusters are chosen with 
the utmost care; they are company-trained in the 
highest ideals of humane consideration and prompt 
equitable claim settlement; above all, they realize 
that everyone with a just claim on Employers Mu- 


as human beings want to be trea 
JSIDERATE METHODS 





tuals is a Auman being, and deserves to be treated 
as such! 


Maintenance of these uncompromising standards has 
done much to protect and further the interests of 
the policyholders, who are sole owners of Employers 
Mutuals. In settlement of compensation claims, for 
instance, the good will created in the mind of the 
disabled worker and his dependents is reflected in 
better employee relations. Thus the mutual interests 
of employer and employed ... so often identical... 


are fostered. 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation— 
Public Liabilitv—Automobile—Group Health and Acci- 
dent— Burglary— Plate Glass— Fidelity Bonds—and Other 
Casualty Insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland 
Marine—and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable, 


SSSI Home otc: Wasa, Wisconsin - Oces in princi ces - Consult your elephone decoy 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LABILITY INSURANCE COMPARY OF WISCONSIN EMPLOYERS MUTUAL F 











® 
How Marvino€ Vinyl Resin 
improves these products... 
speeds up their production 








\l \RVINOL VINYL RESINS have proved 
| their advantages under severest 


testing conditions. To products such 

these, they give extra toughness and 
dryness. superior dimensional stability, 
rt er flexibility at low temperatures, 
In rigid, semi-rigid and elastomeric 
formulations, Marvinol VR-LO is pay- 
ing manufacturers by increasing prod- 
uct quality and speeding up processing. 

Maryvinol processes faster because it 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 2-0-2 











* Advanced military aircraft ¢ Revolutionary 
e Electr cont: ste 

@ Versatile Marvinol resins hemica ivision) 
DEVELOPERS OF: Maren inks (licensed to U.S, 
Rubber 7 ) i c oadcasting 
in conjunction w ic Corp.) 
e Hone onstr censed to U.S, 
Plywood e New ty raulic automotive 
and fr t Permanent fabric lameproofing, 


akee 
N RESEARCH to guard 


ar-reaching fields, 


LEADERS | the peace, 
build better 


Wertin& 


offers you shorter pre-mix, open mill 
and Banbury eveles...faster extrusion 
cycles. Marvinol is extruded to make 
tough, chemical and abrasion resistant 
continuous cross-sectional shapes... 
calendered into sheets and free films 
where its tear resistance, flexibility and 
dryness pay big dividends. ..adaptable 
to rapid cooling methods in injection 
molding...dispersed to make excellent 


film, coatings and slush molded pieces. 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 
STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 





The entire efforts of our modern 
development laboratories are for our 
All the formula- 


tion, compounding and processing in- 


customers’ benefit. 


formation developed here is at yout 
disposal since it is only through yo 
that Marvinol-based products reach 
the consumer market. So write for 
the latest technical information today 
to Chemicals Division, Dept. B-12, 
PHe Girenn L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


INSTITUTION 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 














Pop-Makers: Sales and Profits 


Sales (000 omitted) 


1936-40 1941-45 
Average Average 1946 


$76,760 $137,737 $125 496 $ 


1947 


Coca-Cola 


Pepsi-Cola 14,045 42,883 5, 453 
Canada Dry 14,951 25.140 37,557 45, 106 
Dr. Pepper 3,512 6.435 7,992 8,992 
Nehi 4.241 5.925 7, 606 9 086 
Hires ee 4, 266 6.372 6,019 9.548 


Pop Stocks Fail 


Profits (000 omitted) 


1936-40 1941-45 


1948 Average Average 1948 


1946 1947 


9,270 $234, 922 $25,713 $25,569 $25 370 $33 022 $35,594 


46,627 3,503 6.621 6.267 6.770 3,153 
50,192 752 (11,4660 «62.2560 «= 2,702) 2, 701 
6,851 864 1.059 1,317 1,046 686 
9,107 906 «1.016 1,412 1,464 1,119 
8.576 654 S28 626 9st 457 


to Fizz 


Coca-Cola’s return to full-scale domestic production cut 
deeply into sales and profits of smaller soft-drink makers. But in- 
creased demand may mean good times for all. 


This week the industrial stock average 
climbed to a new 1949 high, proving a 
lot of things Wall Street bulls had been 
claiming in the early postwar days. But 
many of the individual industries that 
had received top ratings in 1946 had 


fallen by the wayside in the 1949 rally 
(BW Nov.26'49,p89). 

One lagging industry was the soft 
drink field. ‘The weekly Standard & 


Poor index of soda-pop stocks was still 
30% below its 1946 high, while the 
ill-industrial index was only 15% below 
its 1946 high. 


But that still doesn’t give you a 
clear idea of how far most. soft-drink 


stocks have fallen since the optimistic 
days just after the war. For the major 
influence in constructing the soft-drink 
index is Coca-Cola Co. common, a 
high-priced stock with about 2-million 
shares outstanding. Coca-Cola common 
around $160, about 50% of its 
1946 high and 30% above its 1949 low. 
Coca-Cola is the only soft-drink stock 
that the Street regards as a blue chip. 
e Pepsi, Pepper Down—Other stocks are 


is now 


in much worse shape. They're selling 
near their 1949 lows, and way beneath 
the heights they reached in 1946 


Pepsi-Cola Co. common, for instance, is 
now selling around $8.50. That’s about 
20% of the 1946 high. Dr. Pepper Co. 
common is at about $10.25, 21% of 
its 1946 high.-Nehi Corp. common, at 
$10, is 30% 

On the basis of 1946 earnings, these 
stocks at their 1946 high sold anvwhere 
from 24 to 40 times earnings. Buyers 
expected growth, particularly in the case 
of Pepsi-Cola, which sold at 40 times 
earnings compared with 35 times earn- 
ings for Coca-Cola. There even was 
talk that Pepsi, with its free-wheeling 
promotional ideas and rapid wartime in 
crease in sales, might eventually push 
Coca-Cola out of the No. 1 position 
Other cola drinks also markedly in 
creased their sales during the war (table). 
e Coke Comeback—But investors were 
overlooking one important factor: Much 
of Coca-Cola’s production went to the 
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armed forces during the war years. And 
when that company got back into do- 
mestic competition in 1947 and 1948, 
the going turned tough for the others. 
Coke’s return, plus rising costs, cut 
all the other cola makers’ profits in 
1948 (table) and most of them reported 
sales declines as weil. The drop was 
particularly serious to Pepsi, which lost 
17% of its 1947 sales and 53% of its 
profits. 
e Sugar Soars—The end of industrial 
sugar rationing in 1947 didn’t help mat 
ters cither. Pépsi and most of the others 
were concentrating on 12-0z bottles. So 


when sugar prices began climbing, 
Coca-Cola, with its 6-0z. bottle, was 


much better able to stand the squeeze 
of higher But Pepsi's twice-as 
much-for-a nickel sales line became a 
financial headache. ‘The 12-0z. bottle 
producers were still getting a nickel but 
their product used twice as mach sugar 
er bottle 


costs. 


More than one of the large-bottle 
manufacturers 1s now using an 5-07 
bottle. Pepsi-Cola, for instance, has in 


“Pepsi-8” 
Che smaller 
a substantial 


for on-the-spot con 
bottle now ac 
portion of its 


troduced 
sumption 
counts for 
sales 

It's a bit misleading, though, to com 
yare sales and profit figures of soft-drink 
Vheir distribution setups vary 
with its concen 


inakers 
Coca-Cola mixes sugar 


trate before selling to its bottlers. Most 
others, including Pepsi, sell only con 
centrate and let bottlers add sugar 


Coke sells its fountain sirup direct to 


wholesalers; others let bottlers handle 


that angle on their own. But the figures 
an still serve as a guide to company 
growth 


e Pop Setup—All of these soft-drink 
parent companies. They 
concentrate and sell it to 
licensed bottlers. Bottlers add carbon 
ated water (2nd sometimes sugar), bot- 
tle the product, and sell it to jobbers 
and retailers, Main reason for this type 
of distribution: You can’t ship bottled 
soft drinks very far, because they take 


concerns are 
manufacture 
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Another Example of Webb 
Engineering and Ingenuity 


‘we are proud of our new Shipping 
Center at New Brunswick, N. J... . partic- 
ularly the ‘Towveyor’ installation.” 


The Webb Towveyor, a new type of chain 
conveyor which runs in a narrow slot below 
the floor, permits the use of ordinary 2 or 4- 
wheel hand trucks. A simple, quick-hitch tow 
pin engages the truck to the moving chain. 
It is instantly disconnected at station stops. 
Flush-type floor track permits smooth trucking. 


The Webb Towveyor at the Johnson & 
Johnson Shipping Center eliminates 4/ 5ths 
the manual effort formerly required to fill 
and ship the daily (8500) orders. Previously 
4 men walked a total of one mile assembling 
an average order — this time, plus the paper 
work, ranged from 11/2 to 5 days per order. 
Today, with the flexible Webb Towveyor in 
operation, the average time to fill and ship 
an order is only 4 hours. 


This example of Webb engineering is typical 
and indicates some of the advantages to be 
gained by inviting Webb consultation on 
material handling problems. This service 
implies no obligation. 

Descriptive literature of Webb con- 


veyors for specific purposes will be 
mailed on request. 
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WHEN YOU USE FILM-A-RECORD 





8mm 


and 16mm 
indexed 
microfilming 


Now Film-a-record offers 8 and 16mm photography. 

Now for certain types of records you can copy twice 
as many documents on one roll of microfilm — more 
than double the tremendous space-savings of 16mm 
microfilming and also cut film cost by more than 50%. 

You get all of these benefits with the new 8mm Film- 
a-record camera. It exposes only one half the width of 
16mm microfilm at one time. You photograph docu- 
ments through an entire 100-foot roll, then turn the 
film over and photograph back on the other half. This 
feature is particularly important when you film smaller 
size records such as tabulating cards, time. cards, retail 
store tickets, statements, etc 

If you are now using Film-a-record, you can use the 
8mm camera interchangeably with your present 16mm 
camera for those records which can best be reproduced 
in the smaller size. If you are not using Film-a-record, 
investigate it right away. 

For complete details write to Room 299, Systems— 
Photo Records, Management Controls Division, Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949, Remington Rand Ine. 


Reminglon Rend 


FILM-A-~RECORD 





up too much room in relation to their 
value. 

The major cost item in soft drinks is 
sugar, price of which is supported by 
the government. Refined sugar rose 
from 73¢ per Ib. earlier this year to 
around 8¢, And it may go even higher 
(BW—Dec.10°49,p23). 
¢ Concessions Costly—It doesn’t matter 
whether the parent company or the bot- 
tler puts in the sugar; its cost 1s still im- 
portant to the parent firm. Lowered 
profit margins for the bottler may force 
the parent company to make price con- 
cessions on the concentrate it sells him, 
in order to keep him in business. And 
that goes for all of the bottler’s other 
cost problems, too. 

But this parent-bottler relationship 

has a big advantage; it permits the par- 
ent company to concentrate on sales 
promotion, free from the headaches, of 
raising capital to build bottling plants 
and of collecting empty bottles. The 
pop makers, however, do own some of 
their bottling plants. None of them go 
so far as Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
which bottles and distributes a large 
share of its soft drinks. 
e Cuts Price—Canada Dry might not be 
considered as competitive with Coca- 
Cola as the smaller manufacturers. But 
competition has forced reduction of its 
retail price for quart bottles of ginger 
ale from 20¢ to 15¢. Some Wall St. 
observers expect that earnings for the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30 will be sub- 
stantially below last year. The company 
manufactures other soft drinks besides 
ginger ale, and it is also in the liquor 
business. 

The typical soft-drink parent com- 

pany has a fairly small investment in a 
highly mechanized plant. Labor costs 
are low, advertising costs high. The typi- 
cal bottler has a big investment in plant, 
bottles and cases; and it costs more and 
more to buy equipment all the time. 
Although his plants are highly mechan- 
ized, he employs proportionately more 
people than the parent company, and 
his labor costs are becoming a serious 
problem. 
e Drink More—Volume sales are sup- 
posed to be the industry’s answer to 
these cost proklems. And the long- 
range outlook appears to favor an in- 
crease in volume, even though dollar 
sales of the leading companies during 
the first nine months were about the 
same or a bit lower than the 1948 per- 
iod. According to estimates of the Amer- 
ican Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
annual per capita consumption of bot- 
tled soft drinks has risen from 100 bot- 
tles in 1940 to nearly 166 in 1948. 

Reports are conflicting, however, as to 
over-all sales for this year. The trade 
association figures that dollar sales will 
be up 2% or 3%. But Pepsi-Cola presi- 
dent Walter S. Mack, Jr., estimated last 
month that U.S. sales of soft drinks 
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NEW DEPARTURE. * Division of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «© BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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KOPPERS-ELEX Precipitators give you 
guaranteed recovery of valuable materials! 





Now you can recover valuable materials, 
by-products, catalysts, ete. from indus- 
trial gases .. . get guaranteed results at 
any efficiency you specify eo with Kop- 
pers-Elex electrostatic precipitators! 

All over the country, Koppers-Elex 
precipitators are proving their capacity 
to make recovery profits:-one plant re- 
ports efficiencies of 98% and 99% ... 
even though only 95% was specified. A 
paper mill operator reports salvage of 
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DOOD. os ssc 

Company....... 
Address........ 
Ae ne 


$2240 worth of soda ash a week... 30% 
better recovery than guaranteed! 

Now you can get this same extra 
service and performance in your plant. 
Specify Koppers-Elex for recovery at 
any efficiency... recovery that’s uniform, 
without night rapping! With Koppers- 
Elex, one company is entirely respon- 
sible for the success of your installation. 
Get the complete story. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today! 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 


Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 

212 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

Please send me free information on Koppers-Elex Precipitators. 
I process....... 





would be off from 8% to 10% in 1949. 
e Fair Year—Mack estimates that dol- 
lar sales of his company may vary by 
2% or 3% either way. For the first nine 
months, Pepsi sales of $30.4-million 
were slightly more than 1% above the 
same period last year. But profits were 
off 22%. Sales of Pepsi’s competitor, 
Coca-Cola, were about $182-million, 
about the same as last year. Coke’s net 
income was off about 12%. 

One big question facing the industry 
today is: Will the smaller companies 
be able to hang on to their present share 
of the market now that Coca-Cola is 
back in a big way? If consumption con- 
tinues to increase at the same rate that 
it has in the last decade, there isn’t any 
reason why they can’t, provided they 
continue to promote aggressively. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Profits are lagging behind rising sales at 
Du Mont. The company expects to sell 
$45-million worth of T'V sets this year, 
good for a net of $3-million. In 1948 it 
made $2.7-million on sales of $27-mil- 
lion. 

@ 
Cash dividends by corporations came to 
$463.5-million in October, off 2% from 
last year. 

; J 

Cincinnati brokers have bought six new 
memberships in the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. Their local exchange stayed 
out of the merger that set up the mid- 
western mart. 

* 
A slowdown in tax collections has forced 
North Carolina to sell $15-million in 
short-term notes to raise cash. 

e 
Buyers of economy houses ($7,500 to 
$10,000) in Connecticut will be eligible 
for $30-million in state loans at 14%. 
The state’s housing administration has 
also agreed to pay builders 90% of ap- 
praised value for any unsold houses in 
the 4,000 they plan to put up. 

¥ 


Drop in rail-equipment orders has hit 
American Car & Foundry. Net income 
for the six months ended Oct. 31 was 
about $2.3-million, down $1.3-million 
from a year ago. 

* 
An offering of $50-million in long-term 
bonds is planned by Commonwealth 
Edison in mid-January. The bonds will 
probably be at. 3%, maturing in 50 
years. 
. e 
Laurence Whittemore has resigned as 
president of the New Haven R.R. to 
become president of Brown Co. He took 
over at the New Haven when the Du- 
maine group got control last year (BW— 
Aug.28’48,p64). 
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are DISCHARGE AIR TEMPERATUR | 
1s 

} : 
yn { Mibs shooter or stilt walker Fuel bills drop when you 
hat | — you're comfortable either way heat with Modine Unit 
ny | if Modine Unit Heaters supply Heaters. Modine’s sufficient 
ie | the heat. Modine’s right air velocity and correctly 
ey | combination of correct outlet related outlet temperatures 

H temperature and sufficient air combine to deliver heat down 

velocity heats all parts of _ — into comfort zones where 
ee a room uniformly, even it's needed . . . don’t waste 
in coldest weather. it on ceilings or above 
heads of room occupants. 
— 

Vertical Built-in velocity generator 
at increases heat throw without 
I] increasing power costs 
e Power Throw . lets large share of warm 
se outlet air disperse cold 
it air near floor. 
i]- 

You'll find just the unit Modine gives you lower 
‘O heater you need from power and motor 
n Modine’s complete line of maintenance costs, too, by 
Horizontal 3 types and 47 capacities. using only high-quality, 
totally enclosed split- 
* For maximum comfort and lowest operating cost, tempera- phase or capacitor motors 
' ture of air leaving unit heater should be between 110°- on all but smallest unit 
k 120°F. at standard: conditions. heater models. 
d 
a 
1 
Modine Unit Heaters last 


alba longer. One exclusive feature, 
fi Parker-Bonderizing, protects 
casings and sheet metal 

parts against formation and 
spread of rust... anchors 
paint to steel... prolongs 
original attractive finish. 







Entire condenser 
of pure copper 
and copper alloy 
gives you max- 
ms imum resistance 
T fy vw 
f to electrolysis 

and corrosion. 





Modine 


UNIT HEATERS 


f rile: a 4 2S s 
eS por Dine yale: Yes . . . look beyond BTUs when buying Unit Heaters. 
construction, eliminating all Look to Modine! You can get all the facts by calling 
weak spots. What's more, your nearest Modine Representative. He's listed in the 
classified section of your phone book. Or write direct. 


Modines have no screwed , ; : ; 
or expanded joints, no Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 Dekoven Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 


‘ gaskets or bolts 

















Ask for the new Modine Unit Heater Bulletin 149-A. Also available on special 
request is the informative booklet — ‘‘Here’s How to Evaluate Operating Characteristics 
of Suspended Unit Heaters."’ Send for them today! 
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/t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Two billion more dollarsarespent 
in New York State’s retail stores 
each year than in those of the 
next highest state! For more val- 
uable details, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 185, 
112 State St., Albany 7, New 
York. 














There is a Centraline Waterproof 
Paper for every type of applica- 
tion . . . designed and made, 
from pulp to finished paper, to 
give the finest in complete mois- 
ture protection. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOK OF 
*CENTRALINE WATERPROOF PAPERS 


50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


CENTRAL PAPER:COMPANY unc. 
2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 
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Commodity Prices 
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230 Spot <7 130 
1949 Commodity Prices 
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_Dote: Bureau of tober Stotistics, _ CO RURNES wink 


Commodity Prices Stay Sticky 


Even the usually volatile spot prices aren't moving around 
much lately. Inflexible costs are one reason. Meantime, market 
action doesn’t augur any drop in the cost of doing business. 























Recent action of commodity prices materials in primary markets are trans 
offers no hope that the cost of doing — lated only in a minor way to wholesale 
business will go down—or the cost of | or secondary markets (chart, above). 
living, either, for that matter. This is particularly true on the downs. 
e Reason—A major factor is this: Costs Processing and marketing costs don’t 
of processing and distributing are not decline the least bit with raw material 


flexible. ‘Two major expenses—labor _ prices; but it is not true of the ups, too, 
and transportation—have gone up con- because marketing costs don’t mse in 
stantly and steeply direct relation to raw materials. 


Thus, even violent fluctuations in raw e Spot Prices—The fact is that spot 
commodity prices haven’t shown much 








inclination to go down since midvear. 

This volatile index turned up at the 

Security Price eens end of June. The ensuing rally still 

This Week Month Y« was pursuing its leisurely way when 

: Week Ag g the British decided to devalue the 

Seeks ‘ : e sound That gave prices a setback 

Industrial 163.3 160.9 154.1 151.2 a a wee weieg 

Railroad. 40.9 40.7 38.6 43.4 but it didn’t last long nor carry deep. 

Utilit 81.8 80.4 79.3 65.9 Recently, a new rally has been trving 

Ronde to get up momentum. And at this time 

Industrial 100.5 100.5 100.3 94.5 it has carried back almost to the point 

Railroad. 82.0 81.3 80.8 84.5 where devaluation nipped the earher 
Utility 99.9 99.8 99.5 93.3 “Avery 
recovery. 

Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. Conspicuous in the recent rise, of 

course, has been coffee (page 21). Not 
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too far behind is cocoa, trailed by nu- 
merous imported commodities (BW— 
Nov.19’49,p26). Latest improvement 
has ‘been in the long-depressed rubber 
index. 

e Gains Up—But prices of materials 
produced at home have been doing bet- 
ter, too—with a few conspicuous excep- 
tions. Leaders the last few days have 
been the grains. 

As more and more wheat and corn 
have gone under loans in the govern- 
ment price-support program, free mar- 
ket supplies have dwindled. Prices, in 
their turn, have firmed—although still 


below the stipulated 90% of parity in 
many cases. 

e Cotton—Cotton hasn’t gone below 
the support price. However, it hasn’t 
been so very far above in some time. 
here’s a big surplus in spite of the 
growing ‘“‘ever-normal’” warehouseful 
held by the government and the seeth- 
ing market for textiles. 

But even if cotton hasn’t managed 
to go up, the printcloth woven from 
the fiber has. The upturn got under 
way early in July, carried prices to the 
highest level in over a year. But the rise 
has lost vigor the last few days. 








Oil Stocks Lose Their 


Oil stocks this year haven’t been 
the market leaders they were in 
1948. Their performance has been 
well below — average—particularly 
since the rally started last June. 

Standard & Poor’s weekly stock 
price indexes show oil shares on a 
level only 15% above their 1949 
low. Industrials, as a whole, are up 
more than 20%. 

I'he reason for the poor show in 
oils is easy to spot. Wall Street 
looks for profits in the industry to 
run as much as 35% below 1948. 
Even worse bumps may be experi- 





Learning tn in 
First Half 
Crude Producers 1949 1948 
Amerada Petroleum. $8,151 $12,408 
Barnsdal! Oil 6.815 6,731 
Houston Oil..... 2,777 3,145 
Plymouth Oil 2,463 3,256 
Seaboard Ol Ks 2,878 3,587 
Superior O1 5.971 $13,498 
Integrated Companies 

Atlantic Refining 12,517 16,281 
Cities Service 30,159 35,718 
Continental Oil 4 20,365 28,936 
Gulf Oil Bint Fuk ce 77,124 
Humble Oil be awe ey.cies VA VA 
I Oi 4,694 5,720 
oO Oil 17,512 24,879 
Pan American Petroleum 7,549 7,005 
Phillips Petroleum 21,953 36.481 
Pure Oil seed 13,017 20,753 
Richfield Oil 10,202 8,490 
Shel! O11 37,542 55.861 
Sinclair Oi x 29,270 44,296 
Skelly Oi! . 13,856 18,399 
Soc -Vac £47,000 £71,000 
St 101i f.) . 75,788 77,611 
50,714 66,179 


£137,100 1:210,000 
( 7,510 13,834 
Sun Oi 12,823 





22,799 
S ay Oil ah gacmue 6,544 10,338 
Texas O1 62,719 68,266 
lidewater Associated 14,255 30,164 
Union O1 12,031 16,451 

*Adjusted for stock splitups, etc. tFiscal 
avattable. 





Change 1949 1948 
—34.3¢ $3,231 $5,734 43.7% $10.00 $14.35 
L 42 3,571 3,189 +12.0 7.00 6.06 
—11.7 1.304 1,341 2.8 5.00 5.55 
24.4 1,742 1,489 +17.0 5.00 6.38 
—19.8 1,103 1,547 28.7 4.35 5.52 
55.8 VA NA $17.22 +35.26 
23.1 6,192 9,900 37.5 8.75 12.68 
15.6 9,675 12,914 25.1 15.00 17.77 
~29.6 8,301 12,935 —35.8 8.00 11.24 
—35.9 21,852 39,954 —45.3 8.75 13.53 
VA VA 8.00 10.35 
17.9 1,728 2,718 —36.4 3.50 5.01 
29.6 9,223 13,156 —29.9 $2$-° 752 
6.4 2,206 3,192 —30.9 2.75 3,01 
—39.8 10,732 19,221 44.2 7.25 12.01 
37.3 NA VA . 6.25 9.91 
+20.2 5,150 2,764 +86.3 5.25 4.19 
32.8 17,058 26,472 35.6 6.00 8.27 
33.9 NA VA 5.00 6.77 
24.7 5,682 10,630 —46.6 20.00 29.79 
33.8 £19,000 £32,000 40.6 3.00 4.18 
- 2.4 29,618 39,462 25.0 10.00 12.42 
23.4 VA NA 6.75 9.16 
34.7 F57,900 E80,000 —27.6 9.00 12.44 
45.7 3,837 5,089 24.6 4.00 6.39 
43.8 VA NA 5.20 8.60 
36.7 2,107 3,970 46.9 1.50 2.78 
8.1 31,794 45,350 29.9 9.50 12.03 
29.3 5,946 8,560 30.5 4.00 6.04 
269 3,854 7,043 45.3 4.00 6.51 
year ends Aug. 31. I L-stimated VA — Not 


Lead 


enced by companies (earnings tabu- 
lation, below). 

The picture, however, has a 
bright side for holders of oil stocks. 

While profits have dropped. they 
remain large by prewar standards, 
haven’t yet slipped to a point where 
dividends are in danger. 

What’s more, oil stock prices are 
still at historically high levels. Last 
week S.&P.’s_ oil-stock index was 
170.9. While this is low in com 
parison with 1948's record high of 
202.1, it’s actually only a few points 
below the mark set in 1929. 


Full Year 
ds of dollars; 000 omitted Earning 
Per Share* 


Third Quarter Q 
Change E1949 1948 
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Furniture........... 4 


And food, forgings and fertilizer! 
Every working hour, these and 
hundreds of other products are 
handled efficiently and econom- 
ically on cost-reducing, space- 
saving Rapistan Material F!ow* 
equipment. 

Among people who know han- 
dling equipment, Rapistan ranks 
first. The reason?... supreme de- 
pendability. Rapistan conveyors 
are designed to give trouble-free 
service long after most others have 
been replaced. Whether you need 
a single conveyor, or a complete 
“Flow” system—product move- 
ment through processing, packag- 
ing, storage and distribution—buy 
Rapistan! It’s profitable. 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY of “Rapistan 
Material Flow at Work.” See how 
carloading was cut from 80 to 8 man 
hours; a processor saved $200 week- 
ly; production speeded up 75%... 
and how Rapistan can work for you/ 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY Inc. 
46 Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


MATERIAL (ow EQUIPMENT 











CONVEYORS: POWER OR GRAVITY 
PORTABLE OR STATIONARY 
CASTERS * FLOOR TRUCKS ¢ WHEEL TRUCKS 


7x 
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Production UP @ 
Handling Costs DOWNS 
Accidents OUT ® 


Five models, classified by type of suspen- 
sion; 3 kinds of controls. Capacities % to 
12 tons. All have safety factor of at least 
5. Original low-headroom principle in- 
cluded (no premium). All designed to 
operate on standard I-Beams or can be 
adapted to any make of track. For full in- 
formation write today. 


LO-HED 
ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 


Products of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 
In Canada Galbraith & Suiley Limited, Vantouver, B. C. 
Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


j 
4 


(| Chainlink . 


Fence 


For complete protection 
of your property and 
equipment consult our 
chain-link fence experts. 
They will plan an eco- 
nomical installation and 
give you a free cost 
estimate. Write today! 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30. PA 


RKAAK A? 


EGYPTIAN labor leader Zein El Din 


DANISH labor delegate Aksel Olsson 


— 
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GERMAN unionist Hans Boeckler 


oe 


| 
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DUTCH union leader A. Vermeulen 


Anti-Communists Unite at A.F.L.. 


PRAISE FOR DEMOCRACY by A.F.L.’s 
president William Green, and some shrewd 
political maneuvering by his aides, helped get 
new world labor body off on the right foot. 
But, more than anything else, unity between 
A.F.L. and C.LO. sparked the effective co- 
operation by Americans with British and other 
anti-Communists in London. For example . . . 





ATTACK ON COMMUNISM by C.LO.’s 
Walter Reuther tied in with Green's address 
tor a one-two punch against Russian propa- 
ganda. Reuther also worked closely with A.F.L.’ 
David Dubinsky to help iron out some of the 
problems arising from creation of the world 
labor body. A.F.L.-C.1.O. unity has a big goal:| 
selling U.S.—and the Marshall Plan—abroad. 
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INDIAN trade unionist Miss M. Kara 


JAPANESE laborite Jakita 


1.0. Urging 


Vhere’s not much Socialism in the 
constitution of the new International 
Confederation of Free ‘Trad@ Unions: 
That’s the big news coming out of the 
two weeks of debate and hard work 
which created the I.C.F.1T.U. in Lon- 
don this month. 

e Change—The American unions—par- 
ticularly A.F’.L. and C.1.O.—showed a 
new high degree of cooperation in the 
organizing sessions. And they had a lot 
of say-so about what [.C.F.T.U. must 


stand for. Heretofore, international la 
bor federations drew inspiration very 
largely from the Marxist mainstream 


of European labor thinking. 

With the U.S. heard from—and 

strongly—the I.C.I'.1.U. is dedicated to 
democratic unionism. It recognizes that 
there are virtues in free enterprisc—as 
long as workers are free to make their 
demands ‘Thus, [.C.F.1T.U. makes no 
pretense of being Socialist, in the tra- 
ditional European sense. 
e Compromise—W hile the U.S. unions 
won many of their constitutional points, 
they gave in on some others: ‘They com- 
promised, for instance, their first insist- 
ence on hard-and-fast commitments to 
support the U.S. in the “cold war” 
against Russia 
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When you build 
with CONCRETE 


there’s a long future for... 


YOUR FACTORY, school or hospital. 
Concrete’s strength and resistance to 
weathering give rugged durability 


with beauty, firesafety and economy: 


YOUR HOUSE. Concrete’s durability 
and firesafety give you a lifetime of 


comfort and security. And a concrete 


house costs you less per year to own. 








YOUR STREET. The built-in stamina of 
properly designed concrete pavements 
assures long life. Concrete streets and 


highways serve at a low annual cost, 





YOUR FARM BUILDINGS. Concrete 
structures have a long future because 
concrete is decay-proof, stormproof, 


firesafe, ratproof and termite-proof. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and 
concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 


extend the uses of portland cement and 
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Feast your eyes, gentlemen... 

this is it! TYCOON*! The one dic- 
tating system that offers everything 5 
—beauty, compactness, portability ... ss 
flexibility, economy, efficiency. Put this most 

modern dictating equipment to work for you. Call your 

local SoundScriber distributor today for a demonstration. 

See for yourself why TYCOON is the finest ever! 

SoundScriber Corporation, New Haven 4, Connecticut. 

230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast. 

*Trade Mark 


wsrovecconiom AOUND/SCRIBER 
Trade Mark 


First Disc Dictating Equipment 





bles! 


SENSATION 


REG. U.S ~ Z PAT.SOFF 


SNOW-BLO 


$1595 


Driveways 
and Walks... 
in Minutes 
Don’t let a snowstorm keep you away from your business. Don’t let snow keep business away 
from your door. Sensation’s Snow-Blo clears a 16-inch path through 12-inch snow about as fast 
as a man can walk. Shoots the snow as much as 25 feet away from the cleared area. 


Snow-Blo is gasoline-powered. Easy to start. Easy to operate. Puts an end to snow removal labor 
problems. Genuine Sensation Mower attachment also available for Snow-Blo. 


Write fuctory for free descriptive literature. 
| N e RALSTON, 
« NEBRASKA 


mer SENSATION MOWER, 
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Jobs After Forty 


Unions prepare for legisla- 
tive drive to stop discrimination 
against older job seekers. Pen- 
sion costs are blamed. 


Unions are afraid they may be pen- 
sioning older workers out of their jobs. 
So they are planning a legislative cam- 
paign to make sure that extra security 
and benefits in new pension contracts 
won't cost older workers their jobs. 

Already moves have been made in 
two states that often lead the way in 
labor law: New York and Massachusetts. 

In New York, the State Joint Legis 
lative Committce on Problems of the 
Aging heard a sharp warning last week: 
Unless employers curb “arbitrary dis- 
crimination” against older jobseckers, 
the legislature will be asked to bar age 
limits in hiring—just as it already has 
barred bias on grounds of race, color, 
or creed. 

In Massachusetts, the State Federa- 
tion of Labor last week launched a two- 
pronged attack on the same problem. 
It tossed into legislative hoppers two 
proposed bills. 

One would declare: “It is against 
public policy to dismiss from employ- 
ment any person between the ages of 
45 and 65, or to refuse to hire him be- 
cause of his age.” It would provide stiff 
violation penalties—including possible 
loss of public contracts. 

The other would amend the Massa- 
chusetts Fair Employment Act of 1946 
to make it unlawful to discriminate 
against older jobseckers (those between 
45 and 65). It would mean that an em- 
ployer could not even ask the age of a 
job applicant—just as employers now 
can’t ask the race or creed of jobseekers. 
@ Quick Action—As unions in New York 
and Massachusetts see it, the need for 
quick action stems from three sources: 

(1) Some employers may seek to dis 
charge older workers to avoid the cost 
of pensioning them off—or may be re- 
luctant to hire them because of the 
possible higher cost of providing ade- 
quate pensions over a comparatively 
short period (BW—Novy.5’49,p72). 

(2) Where older workers are em- 
ployed, industrial health programs, sick- 
ness benefits, sick-leaves, and the like, 
are going to cost employers more. Some 
insurance Companies already are quictly 
advising against employment of older 
workers. 

(3) Employers have long had a deeply 
set opposition to hiring older applicants 
when younger ones are available in the 
labor market. They frequently argue 
that the older men are less productive, 
less teachable, less regular on the job, 
and more likely to be hurt. Unions 
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claim that government figures disprove 
this—but that these belicfs are ‘‘so ha- 
bitual and traditional” that job  safe- 
guards for oldsters would be needed 
even if the pension and insurance prob- 
lems hadn’t come up 
¢ Case Bolstered—The New York legis- 
lative conference gave this view some 
ammunition. It heard a subcommittee 
report that “persistent, senscless barring 
of older persons from jobs’’ existed 
in New York even before labor's 1949 
pension drive. ‘The report held that 
“it is shortsighted of industry indiscrim- 
inately to bar older persons from work, 
only to support them through taxes.” 
I'he conference stopped short of pro- 
posing another “crackdown on indus- 
trial personnel practices by law.” It 
made clear that it wants a law only as 
a last resort. 
e Won't Wait—But in Massachusetts 
the A.F.L. doesn’t want to wait and 
see if other alternatives can solve the 
problem. The union wants legislation 
now, because it’s in a tough spot. If 
pensions continue to spread in the state 
ind age discrimination with them— 
then A.I’.L. stands to lose its best sales 
line; sound and secure job rights for 
veteran union members 


Yuletide Joy Allowed 
In Cleveland Plants 


How much work will your cmploy- 
ees turn out on the last day before the 
Christmas weekend? If vou'’re an 
average emplover, you'll agree that a 
half-day’s work is just about standard. 

That’s the conclusion reached last 
week by researchers for the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland. A member 
employer asked the question, Associated 
Industries didn’t know the answer. So 
it took a sample of its members and 
found out 
e No Pressure—Gencrally, management 
takes a realistic attitude toward holiday 
eve work, Associated Industries says. 
It doesn’t try to keep work humming 
along until the last minute. It’s satis 
fied to get a half-day’s production. 

Some companies formally, close down 
after lunch (cmplovees, of course, get 
their full day’s pay). Others keep oper- 
ating, but don’t expect top production, 
wink an eye at pre-Yule fun. Usually, 
they call it quits before the end of the 
regular work dav. 

e Happy New Year—Most of the com- 
panies queried follow the same sort of 


program on the last day before the New 
Year’s holiday. ‘They report: The holi 
days come just once a year. “From a 


production point of view, we are thank 
ful; but from a morale point of view we 
believe it’s worth the loss for the fun 
and good fellowship we have in the 
afternoon.” 
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LARK CONTROL CENTERS are neat, effective, econom- 
ical A. C. motor control enclosures, each vertical section 


24” wide, 20" deep and 90” high. 

6’ wiring troughs with hinged covers on all sizes up to and 
including size 3, facilitate installation, as all wiring is 
front connected. 

Additional sections can be added in any angular pattern 
to meet floor space conditions, or placed back-to-back with 
existing installations. 

Each unit has plug-in connections, making installation, servic- 


ing, or removal of control units simple. 
Louvres top and bottom provide ventilation. 
Dead front construction gives full protection to operators on 


A. C. motor drives for Pumps, Blowers, Refrigeration, Air 


Conditioning, etc. 


For full. details ask for Bulletin 6200, 
or contact our nearest office. 


tHe CLARK CONTROLLER co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTROL + 1146 EAST 152N° STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Youll strike oil... nearer than this 


Just drive down to the next corner 

. . there’s oil, brought to your 
gasoline station with the help of 
Worthington. 

For Worthington . . . with its 
oil field repressuring equipment, 
its pipeline and refinery pumps, 
its turbines, Diesel engines, gas 
engines, and refrigeration machin- 
ery for refineries, even the air 
compressors in filling stations... 


helps keep America rolling. 

And wherever oil, gas, water, 
air and other fluids are put to 
work, there Worthington . . . with 
its broad line of machinery (see 
opposite page) and well over a 
century of engineering experience 
... is likely to be. 

Investigate Worthington prod- 
ucts for your factory, farm or 
community. 





VALUE 


SIGN OF 
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AROUND THE WORLD 





Union Network 


Labor radio will get its first 
commercial web when six sta- 
tions begin broadcasting Kaiser- 
Frazer programs. 


Labor’s dream of a network of union- 
controlled radio stations got concrete 
backing this week. Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
signed the first major contract for a 
commercial program on an embryonic 
net of frequency-modulation stations. 
e Six-Station Net—The Willow Run 
automaker’s contract calls for a year-long 
series of daily 15-min. programs, start- 
ing Jan. 2. What kind of program it will 
be hasn’t been announced yet. But all 
signs point to a “liberal” news com- 
mentary. Six stations will carry the pro- 
grain at the start. 

I'wo of the stations, WFDR, New 
York, and KSMV, Los Angeles, are 
owned and operated by the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(A.F.L.). Two more—WDET, Detroit, 
and WCUO, Cleveland—are owned by 
the United Auto Workers (C.I.O.). 
The other stations in the new network 
are WCIFM, Washington, owned and 
operated cooperatively by a group of 
unions and individuals, and WFLN, in 
Philadelphia. 

Right now, this loose-knit six-station 

chain is all that actually exists of labor’s 
dream network. But to radio enthusiasts 
in major unions, it’s the beginning of 
what eventually may be a real national 
chain. 
e News Cooperation—In all, about 75 
FM stations are either owned and op- 
erated by unions, or are run by people 
friendly to labor. There are no firm ties 
between these stations now, although 
they do cooperate from time to time 
on coverage of spot labor news 

All of the stations worked together 
to broadcast the important C.I.O. con- 
vention in Cleveland two months ago. 
Part of each day’s proceedings were re- 
corded and edited into a half-hour re- 
port; station WCUO piped it to the 
list of 75 stations. 

A few weeks earlier, many of the 
union I'M stations carried nightly re- 
ports on the Cleveland convention of 
the United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers. 

Perhaps the biggest project, so far, 
has been a daily commentary program 
from London—where A.F.L. and C.1LO. 
representatives helped set up a new 
world labor body (page 88). 

e Commercial Bonds Needed—Thus, in 
effect, a part-time labor FM network is 
already in operation. But—and_ radio 
men know it’s a big but—cooperative 
coverage costs money. Labor’s radio sta- 
tions have to watch their pennies; volun- 
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RADIO COUNSELLOR Morris Novick 
helps coordinate LL.G.W.U and U.A.W. 
broadcasting. Long-range aim: labor network. 


tary cooperation in broadcasting isn’t 
enough to forge a solid chain. 

That’s why Kaiser-Frazer’s contract 

is big news to labor radio. It means that, 
for the first time, stations, which usually 
have only individual contracts, have 
been bound together commercially. ‘The 
money involved in the new joint trans- 
action (so far, the figure isn’t known) 
is important to the stations. But more 
important, as they see it, is K.-P’.’s for- 
mal recognition of a prospective IM 
chain. 
e Old Yearning—Union longings for a 
radio network date back over two de 
cades. They spring from a union belief 
that only a labor broadcaster will give 
a fair airing to labor matters. 

As long as broadcasting was limited 
to costly standard-band stations, unions 
—with a single exception—couldn’t go 
into the radio business. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor alone was able to 
put a station, WCFL, on the air. (An- 
other factor was that the number of 
channels in the standard AM band is 
limited. ) 

The coming of fh M—with its lower 

equipment costs and more plentiful 
channels—sent unions scurrying to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
with petitions for licenses. 
e Not Cheap—Many of the applicants 
bowed out when it came time to put 
down cold, hard cash for FM broad 
casting cquipment. They found that 
first, optimistic estimates of the low cost 
($25,000 and up) weren’t always good 
estimates. Still, a fair number of unions 
and groups of unions put in their sta- 
tions; others bought stock in coopera- 
tive stations with backers friendly to 
labor. ; 
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Picket the Truck 


That may involve picketing 
in front of store getting delivery, 
but NLRB tells teamsters it’s no 
secondary boycott. 


A.F.L.’s already-powerful teamsters’ 
union got some important new support 
this week against trucking firms. The 
National Labor Relations Board handed 
it a way of getting around the secondary- 
boycott ban in the T-H law. 

e Picket the Truck—The NLRB major- 
ity decided: If a union pickets the 
truck of a company with which it has 
a dispute, it is a “primary action” 
against the company. It isn’t a secon- 
dary boycott even though the picketing 
occurs in front of a store receiving de- 
liveries—because its effect is to dis- 
courage doing busines with the trucker. 

In the past, picketing of a store with 

which a union has no direct labor dis 
pute has been considered a clear-cut 
secondary boycott—illegal under ‘T-H 
and subject to injunctive action. 
@ Out of New York—The NLRB case 
involved Schultz Refrigerated Service, 
Inc., and the teamsters’ New York 
Local 807. Schultz moved its terminal 
from New York to Slackwood, N. J., 
last year, just before its contract with 
807 ran out. It signed a new pact with 
another teamsters local, in Slackwood, 
and hired its members as drivers. The 
New York union charged a lockout 

Representatives of 807 followed 
Schultz trucks on every trip into New 
York. Whenever they stopped to load 
or unload, pickets circled the truck. 

The trucking firm appealed to 
NLRB’s_ general counsel, Robert N. 
Denham, for help. It pointed out that 
it had a valid teamsters contract, and 
that the 807 action clearly was intended 
to stop New York companies from 
doing business with Schultz. Denham 
agreed, and issued a complaint charging 
807 with an illegal secondary boycott. 
An NLRB trial examiner upheld the 
complaint after a hearing on the charge. 
e The Logical Way—This week, NLRB’s 
chairman, Paul Herzog, and two sup- 
porting board members agreed that (1) 
picketing was the logical way for the 
union to publicize its dispute—a valid 
one based on displacement of members 
who had worked on the trucks; and (2) 
the picketing of trucks, wherever found, 
was O.K. because Schultz had no other 
facilities in New York that the union 
could picket. The two dissenting NLRB 
members expressed alarm over the ma- 
jority’s way of thinking. The new doc- 
trine, they feel, denies protection 
against secondary boycotts to all em 
ployers doing business with truckers 


Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 


equipment to serve the 
people by bringing them... 









Engines + compressors * comminutors + water treat- 
ment + meters * pumps + steam turbines + motors «, 
Blue Brute compressors and air tools. 


Steam turbines + motors « welding posi- 
tioners + turning roils + air conditioning + Multi-V- 
Drives +» speed change gears + compressors » pumps 


¢ refrigeration. 





Compressors * engines » pumps « steam turbines + 
chilling equipment + motors + Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears + refrigeration + decoking systems. 
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Compressors « fertilizer mixers « 


refrigeration - 


GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 


New Jersey. 
WORTHINGTON 


pumps. 
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FREE booklet helps employers 
encourage honesty of employees 


In a booklet entitled “Are You Your Brother’s Keeper?”, 
Lawrence W. Miles, C.P.A., points out: 

Many employers have come to realize that in addition to affording 
proper working conditions, reasonable hours, adequate wages and 
opportunities for advancement, they also have a definite moral obliga- 
tion to do everything within reason to prevent their employees from 
succumbing to the temptation of dishonesty. 

Mr. Miles then examines the whole problem of employee dis- 
honesty and shows how employers may help prevent it. These 
subject headings give some idea of the scope of the work: 


Checking References Control of Merchandise 
Safeguarding Receipts Inventory and Stocktaking 
Controlling Disbursements Payroll Precautions 

Check Cashing Independent Audits 

Test Checks and Receipts Fidelity Bond Protection 


In covering these and other subjects, Mr. Miles gives authori- 
tative and practical suggestions to help employers safeguard the 
inherent honesty of their employees. For, as Mr. Miles says in his 
closing paragraph: 

In the belief that many employers are deeply conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities to their employees, the suggestions here advanced are 
offered with the hope that some may be aided in better meeting these 
responsibilities and in answering the question “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” —"I am!” 

This valuable booklet is published by the Hartford as a service 
to American business. A copy will be sent without obligation to 
any employer requesting it. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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| HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY COMPANY | 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
| Please send free copy of ‘‘Are You Your Brother's Keeper?” | 
| NAME : = = Seiad | 
| FIRM NAME ; | 
ADDRESS e 
| CITY STATE | 
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Alcoa Strike Ends 


U.S.W. pact reopens nine 
plants. Foes of industrywide 
bargaining find support in 
aluminum-settlemeni tactics. 


Nine Aluminum Co. of America 

plants started up production again this 
week after a 52-day strike of 17,000 
steel unionists. 
e Windup—The settlement ended one 
of the last big social-welfare strikes by 
C.1.0.’s United Steelworkers. Another 
pact signed this week closed another 
phase: Some 10,000 members of U.S.W. 
went back to work at ‘Timket Roller 
Bearing Co. after 38 days out. ‘fhe ‘Tim- 
ken contract followed the lines of the 
Bethlehem contract. é 

And the Alcoa settlement also meant 
the end of contract disputes on the 
aluminum front. A.F.L.’s | aluminum 
workers had already come to terms. 

e Significance—The Alcoa-U.S.W. con- 
tract wound up a strike that was of un- 
usual interest on two counts: 

(1) The situation at Alcoa was unique 
in this: While U.S.W. was on strike at 
nine plants, it was trying to organize 
still another Alcoa plant. ‘The strike was 
a major factor in stifling the drive. 

(2) The strike provided some potent 
ammunition, particularly in Washing- 
ton, for foes of industrywide bargaining 
by one union. For, despite the strike, 
there was no crisis in aluminum. 

e Bargaining—Alcoa started bargaining 
with C.I.O. and A.F.L. at about the 
same time. C.I.O. demanded its full 
pension and insurance package, plus a 
wage hike and extra pay for holidays not 
worked. Alcoa first offered to meet steel 
fact-finders’ recommendations of 6¢ 
pension and +4¢ insurance payments, 
with no wage hike. Later, after U.S.W. 
struck, Alcoa swung in line with “pat 
tern” terms in Bethlehem Steel and 
other bargaining (B\W—Nov.5’49,p19). 

U.S.W. balked again, but A.F.L.’s 
aluminum workers’ union accepted the 
terms with slight modifications. It 
signed new contracts, without a strike, 
for five Alcoa plants. 

Last week, U.S.W. finally fell into 
line. It accepted the company’s terms: 
a company-financed pension and social- 
insurance program, with funding and 
administration of pensions entirely 
under the jurisdiction of Alcoa; no gen- 
eral wage increase or extra pay for holi- 
days not worked, but wage adjustments 
for some job classifications. 

e Alcoa Terms—The Alcoa pact pro- 
vides pensions of not less than $100 a 
month, including social security, for 
employces retiring at age 65 after 25 
years of continuous service. It specifies 
minimum pensions of from $60 to $100 
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for those who retire at age 65 after 15 
years. It’s close to the steel ‘ ‘pattern” 
for pensions; the only real difference is 
in the formula for figuring pensions. 

Alcoa’s social-insurance benefits under 
the new contract include: (1) a $2,000 
group life-insurance policy during an 
employee’s period of active service; (2) 
a $1,500 death-benefit policy for workers 
when they retire; (3) sickness and acci- 
dent benefits amounting to $26 a week 
for up to 26 weeks; (4) hospitalization 
benefits of $8.50 per day for up to 31 
days, plus $85 coverage on miscellane- 
ous hospital ome “and (5) surgical 
benefits up to $225. The company also 
agrees to pay a minimum $50 a month 
for permanent disability. 

On the insurance program, Alcoa di- 
verges from the steel ‘pattern’ settle- 
ment. Alcoa will pay the whole cost. In 
steel, company and employees shared 
the cost. 


The C.1.0. union’s Alcoa settlement z |. 4 £ Y Ss T re) . £ 
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is essentially the same as the A.F.L. 
pacts signed without a strike and weeks 
cartier. 

A.F.L. called its settlement a result of 
peaceful bargaining; C.1.O. called it a 
byproduct of C.I.0.’s strike—a defensive ee 
contract signed by Alcoa in the pinch 
of its steel-union strike. ; is eae tein DIE — 
e U.S.W. Upset—Whatever the reason, 
the A.I’.L. settlement while C.I.O. was FEWER REJECTIONS 
still on strike made trouble for C.1.O. 


E;mployees of a new Alcoa plant at 


Davenport, Iowa, chose A.F.L. and its 
close kin, the independent International REDUCES INSPEC z iON” 
of Machinists | i \ Se, 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


Assn. , as their bargaining 
agents. 

Originally, the Davenport workers 
favored C.I.O. But the prospect of be- 
ing drawn into a contract strike, right 
off the bat, cooled a lot of their en- been a problem in the industry. The wire must withstand 
thusiasm. So did some quiet but effec- 
tive work by an ex-C.I.O. union—the 
Farm Equipment Workers, now a part uniform physical properties to permit fast machine production 
of the United Electrical Workers. 
I’.E.W. used its influence in the Daven- 


Wire stock used to fabricate recessed-head screws had long 


severe die forming operations, be free of surface defects, have 


. yet be priced low to meet competition. Until recently, no 


port area to oppose U.S.W.—now a po- wire stock had fully met these requirements. 
tential rival for juicy farm-equipment 
plant contracts. Keystone’s metallurgical research staff set out to find a better 


e Industrywide Bargaining—Meanwiile, 
foes of industrywide bargaining seized 
on the Alcoa situation as evidence to developed through an improved normalizing process. This new 
support a claim: You can have success- 
ful, even tough, collective bargaining 
without creating a production crisis—if because it reduces rejects, cuts inspection time and increases 
it’s not a single-union industry. 

They contrasted U.S.W. tactics in 
the steel and aluminum industries. In 
steel, the union shut production down 
tight to win its objectives—because it ing and supplying better wire for industry. 
holds almost all bargaining power in the 
industry. In aluminum, the union could 
bring pressure on only one part of the 
industry; A.F.L., with other contracts, 
stayed on the job. Other companies kept Special Analysis Wire, Setting 
on producing aluminum. STEEL & WIRE CO. New Standards of Performance 

Yet the final contract score was about 2°) o) Were od 
the same—pension and insurance scttle- 
ments for both steel and aluminum. 


answer ... and did, with a new type of cold heading wire 


wire stock is important to the screw manufacturing industry 


the life of machine dies and plugs. 


This is another example of Keystone’s contribution in develop- 





KEYSTONE 
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Automatic 
(Wa hoy d 
G4 vee dunt healens 


TIME TO PLAN IS “NOW” 


@ Have heat “on time” next year. 
e Get summer ventilation from 
big, quiet fan. 
Heaters installed more conven- 
iently now. 
e Avoid wintertime rush and 
delays. 


@ More Reznors in use than any 
other of similar type. - 


Write for Catalog U-45. 


’ 
/ 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


3 UNION ST. MERCER, PENNA. 
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| CANADA 
Are y getting your share of Canadian business? 
Save ty and exchange—manufacture in Canada. 


Well established aguressive company with spare 
plant, ideally situated, would consider forming 
joint company to manufacture your products. 


VI-TONE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
198 Gage Ave. § Hamilton, Ontario 








Business 
Opportunities 


offered or wanted, personnel, fi- 
nancing, equipment, etc., may be 
found in Business Week's 


CLUES 


Next “Clues” Section—Jan. 7th— 
Closes for Press Dec. 22. 
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A PLUG FOR A GUOD BOSS in a picture story in The Machinist—I.A.M.’s national 
labor paper—opened a local nion’s drive to promote Schick shaver sales. It’s part of . . . 


Union Policy: More Sales Mean Better Jobs 


Good labor relations plus close co- 
operation equal good, secure jobs 

That’s the formula that the Schick, 

Inc., local of the International Assn. of 
Machinists is working on. The union’s 
aim is to assure “continuity of employ 
ment and economic security” for Schick 
employees. And it believes the way to 
do this is to help the company “make a 
profit and sell its products.” 
e Spreading the Word—T wo wecks ago, 
the local got The Machinist—I.A.M.’s 
nationally circulated weekly paper—to 
print a ‘double page picture story of 
Schick machinists at work in their Stam 
ford (Conn.) plant. The theme: {The 
machinists are proud of the electric 
shaver they make, and of their “‘better 
than average” wages and working condi 
tions. So the Schick is a good Christ- 
mas present for union men to give 

(his week, the local told the same 
story over radio station WSTC, in 
Stamford. On paid radio time, the 
local’s officers stressed their conviction 
that ‘cooperation with fair-minded 
managements is to the mutual advan 
tage of everyone.” ‘Two guest speakers 
echoed the benefits of “intelligent work 
ing together’: Connecticut’s Gov. Ches 
ter Bowles, and Kenneth C. Gifford, 
president of Schick. 

Ihe local has plugged away at the 
cooperation theme in newspaper ads in 
its home communities. It is planning 
another series of ads that will reach out 
further—to urge other union members 
to buy I.A.M.-made Schick shavers. 

e Other Drives—Other unions are going 
bout the problem of making jobs more 


secure in much the same way. Cur- 
rently, an A.F.L. retail clerks’ local in 
New York is buying ads to stimulate 
business for its employer: Wanna 
maker’s department store. And several 
unions elsewhere have similar programs 
(BW —Aug.20°49,p96). 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Supreme Court has agreed to rule on 

the constitutionality of state labor laws 

in Michigan and Wisconsin—both in 

volving strike curbs. It has refused to 

review an Idaho law barring secondary 

boycotts (BW—Dec 10°49. p88). : 
* 


A $l]-a-day pay cut goes in effect Jan. 1 
for 225 employees of Resurrection Min 
ing Co., Leadville, Colo. Their A.F.L 
union sanctioned the reduction—but pay 
must go up again as lead and zinc prices 
climb back to 28¢ a Ib. 

@ 


Pensions and raises will be sought by 
C.1.O. textile union in a contract re- 
opening with = major carpet makers. 
Union bargains for 25,000 in the in- 
dustry. 





The Pictures—Acme—$S (1); Har 
ris & Ewing—19; Int. News—21 
(top). 88 (2), 89: Kevstone—107; 
Harry Rubenstein—93; Dick Wol- 
ters—62, 88 (1) 
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CR ae — 


you can file 4,032,00t ) Vetters 
in this one small cabinet 





Tos Il eet some new ideas on 


record-keeping efficiency when you 





look into Reeordak microfilming — 


99% less filing space is needed when you put your bulky paper 

originals on Recordak microfilm. Then, 7.000 letter-size documents 
can be filed on a roll of film that’s no larger than the palm of your 
hand... 4.052.000 kept in a trim Recordak Film File that requires 


only f sq. feet of floor space. 


Reference is easier. Your Recordak microfilm copies ean be filed 
conveniently at your finger tips—ready for immediate review in the 


Recordak Film Reader which enlarges every image sharp and clear. 


Protection is greater. Your Recordak microfilm copies are photograph- 
teally accurate and complete... can’t be tampered with or altered 


without detection... can be vault-stored for maximum protection. 


Operating costs are lower. You can file your documents on Recordak 
microfilm at surprising speeds—up to LOO per minute when vou drop 
them into the Recordak Microfilmer by hand: up to 350 per minute 
when the Reeordak Automatic Feeder is used. The low film cost, 
loo. Is surprising news—imavine. being able to record 1,000 
letter-size documents on less than 60 cents” worth! 
e ° e 

Beeause Recordak microfilming increases eflicieney in this 
manner. it has been adopted by 65 different types of business 

. by thousands of concerns. For a broader picture of its 
possibilities in your company. write Recordak Corporation 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 














“*ROEBLING saved your life?°° 


‘YES, SIR, we were facing a shut- 


down 


on our biggest contract— 
couldn't get 5/32-inch spring steel 
wire. Finally [ called Roebling and 
they gave us a rush shipment that 
vas a lifesaver and enabled us to 
make delivery on time. Funny thing, 


+ 


, ) . 
too, since switching to Roebling oil- 
> 4 


; 


tempered spring wire, production is 
29 
p and rejects are way down. 


At its four | plants in and near Trenton, 
Ni } Roebling makes a widely di- 
f wires and wire products 

of | rtance in every branch of 
lustry. Ma of these products feature 
exclu Roebling ce velopments construc- 
t {special metals that bring radically 


new performance and service economy. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE—CABLE— 
MAGNET WIRE. Whatever the trans- 
ission, distribution or service require- 
ment, there’s the right electrical wire or 
cable in Roebling’s line of more than 60 
Roevar Magnet Wire 
is unmatched for high spec d winding; its 
insulation 10 to 40 times tougher than 
| Tas 


other insulation 


standard types 


WIRE ROPE. Rocbling made the first 
wire rope in America and has always led 
in produc ing types to meet ¢ hanging and 
more exacting needs. Roebling Preformed 
“Blue Center” Wire Rope is an outstanding 
specification for ease of handling, smooth 
operation and Jong life on the job. 


ROUND—FLAT—SHAPED—WIRE. 
Roebling high carbon wire is a high quality 
produc t and de pe ndablv uniform in gauge, 
grain structure and finish. In a vast num- 
be re f pl ints Ror bling wires h ive Te duc ¢ d 


Mata 





. effected 


substantial savings in pr duction costs. 


machine stoppages and rejects 


WOVEN WIRE FABRICS. Rocbling’s 
line of industrial screens runs the full 
gaumnut from large, rugged Agere 





UR ite types 
to the most finely woven Filter Cloths 
screen 
of special steels 


and allovs minimize screen los 


Roeflat construction greatly prol mag 
working life ...wires mace 
ses due to 


corrosion, 


Have us give you full information about 
the Roebling produc ts that might cut costs 
and improve your operations. Contact your 
nearest Roebling branch office. John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N. J. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 4tlanta, 931 Avon Ave. ® 
Boston, 51 Sleeper St. ® Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. *® Cleveland, 70) St. Clair Ave. N. E. ® Denver, 
1635 17th St. ® Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. ® Los 
Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. ® New York, 19 Rector 
St. ® Philadelphia, \2 8. \2th St. ® Pittsburgh, 855 








W. North Ave. ® Portland, Ore., \032 NW. lith Ave. 
*® San Francisco,|740 17th St. ® Seattle, 900 First Ave. So, 


ROEBLING 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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What does the defeat of the Socialist governments in Australia and 
New Zealand mean? Does it signal a retreat of socialism in the democratic 








world? 

Any answer to that question is bound to be tentative until the British 
elections are held. And even your tentative answer will depend on what 
you mean by socialism. 








3 

You can break down democratic socialism today into three basic 
elements: 

Welfare State—government guarantees of economic security to all 
citizens plus a redistribution of wealth, both via taxation. 

Planning—government direction and control over production and 
distribution. 

Nationalization—public ownership and operation of basic industries. 





+ 
The Australians didn’t vote against the welfare state when they 
turned out the Chifley government. Both sides promised more social 








services and welfare economics. 

But a majority of voters did turn against planning and nationalization. 

The Liberal-Country coalition led by Robert Menzies damned the 
Socialist record on both. Chifley asked for more of the same. 

Menzies hammered hardest at Chifley’s bank nationalization policy. 
That won votes. The people seemed to fear that the state would soon 
be prying into their private financial affairs. 

Conclusion: Australians are still sold on the welfare state; but they 
are fed up with nationalization and tight government controls. 








a 
The British Conservatives are crowing over the Australian vote 
It proves that a labor government can be beaten in times of full employment 
Too, Conservative politicians think it may (1) prod more British 
Tories to get out and vote, and (2) swing more Liberals away from Labor. 








Less likely is any change in the British worker's vote. He stuck by Labor 
in another by-election last week. 
What’s more, workers poll a higher proportion of votes in Britain than in 


Australia. 
e 


There’s more talk in London and New York about a boost in the value 
of the Australian pound. 

Here’s the thinking: At $2.24, the Australian pound is undervalued. 
The country’s chief exports—wool, wheat, metals—could still be sold very 
easily if Canberra raised the value of its money to $2.80. (That would 
put it at a parity with the British pound.) 

If this were done, Australia could increase its U. S. dollar earnings 
from wool sales. 

At the same time, of course, the price of American goods in Australia 
would go down. But that’s where the rub comes politically. The present 
undervalued currency is a protection for Australian manufacturing indus- 
tries that have been built up since the war. 

_ 


French Socialists have been holding a powwow this week. 











Their terms for continued support of the Bidault government are tough: 





(1) A collective bargaining law with minimum wage provisions; guar- 
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antee of the right to strike; no compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 

(2) Quick enactment of a stiff antitrust law. 

(3) No cuts in next year’s capital investment program. 

(4) A cleanup of the tax administration. 

(5) An immediate truce in Indo-China. 

A Socialist holdout for any one of these demands could easily topple 
Bidault. The Socialists seem to be setting February as the deadline. 

e 

Many Administration economists are still challenging ECA’s integra- 

tion policies. 





Reason: Integration may make western Europe more, rather than less, 
dependent on U. S. dollar aid in 1952. 
J 

The trouble is that the various economies in western Europe just aren't 





complementary. 

Before the war almost every country in the area lived by exchanging 
its manufactures for food and raw materials from abroad or from eastern 
Europe. 

Now trade with eastern Europe has dried up. So western European 
countvies are looking to their oyerseas trading partners to make up the loss 

e 


The British have their trading partner in the sterling area. London's 
first aim is to safeguard it. 

The French, too, are building up complementary trade with their 
colonial possessions. 

The Dutch are staking all on a revival of trade with Indonesia. 

The Belgians think some of their recent prosperity can be traced to 





complementary trade with the Belgian Congo. 
e 


ECA’s policy, in effect, would make all of western Europe into a single 





manufacturing area. These countries would trade freely with each other 





and with all overseas suppliers of food and raw materials. Colonial and other 
alliances would be frowned on. 

But everybody agrees that some European industries would wither 
when the market grows freer. How do you cushion the inevitable political 
rows that will accompany such a dislocation? 

e 


One view is that it may take 15 to 20 years of steady U. S. government 





investment to achieve ECA’s integration goal. 





The money would provide a breather while western Europe’s industry 


reorganized for competition. 
Sd 


Secretary Acheson is losing George Kennan, director of the State Dept.’s 





policy planning staff. 





One report is that Kennan doesn’t agree with Ambassador Jessup’s 
policy in the Far East. But it’s more likely that Kennan is fed up by too 
many government departments trying to horn in on U.S. foreign policy. 

Agriculture, for example, wants to say how farm surpluses should be 
dumped abroad. Treasury stole the September devaluation.show. 

It’s natural, of course, that Defense should be interested in German 
policy, and ECA in all of western Europe. But the fact is that Acheson’s men 





are spending more and more time wrangling over jurisdiction. 
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U.S. Shipping: Only Money Will Save It 


A strong merchant marine is a defense must. But U. S. ships 


need constantly increasing subsidies to compete with foreign fleets. 


ready these 


CONCESSIONS 


Washington is davs to 
make almost any including 
uts in U.S. tariffs—to help foreign 
countries earn more dollars. But one 
thing Washington isn’t even consider 
ing is a cut in the protection afforded 
the U.S. merchant marine 
e Review?—I'rue, the U.S. promised 
during last September’s financial talks 
with Britain and Canada to review its 
policy on a subsidized merchant fleet 
But that promise must have been made 
in a moment of absentmindedness 
Both Congress and the President are 
till determined the U.S. won’t ever 
be caught again with its tonnage down 
the way it was on Dec 194] And 
that means that the U.S. will soon be 
putting more, not fewer, subsidy dol 
lars behind its shipping 

President ‘Truman has already told 
Maj. Gen. Fleming, U.S. Maritime 
Commission chairman, to prepare legis 
lation that would end the 50% limita 
subsidies I'ru 


tion on. construction 


man has also been prodding USMC 


to get more passenger ships built. And 
in Congress, there’s a growing deter- 


mination to get USMC’s long-range 
shipping program into law. : 

e Return of Competition—W hat’s stim 
ulating this proposed action is the re 

turn of stiff competition to the world’s 
shipping lanes. Fast-growing foreign 
flects competing for the world’s cargoes 
ire driving rates down. Many forcign 
extending their own 
shipping-support programs. U.S. oper- 
ators find they need more and more 
government aid to make ends meet. 





governments are 
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The fact is that the world’s merchant 
flect will 


dead-weight 


soon reach 90-million d.w.t. 
tons)—a new record for 
Ships now under construc- 


peacetime. 
world’s 


tion or on order, plus the 
present active fleet, will push the total 
up to this figure 

If German and Japanese ficets are 
allowed to approach anywhere neat 
their combined prewar size of 12-mil 
lion tons, the world might have 100 
million d.w.t. of ocean-going shipping 
by 1960. That means more than 10,000 
ships—which adds up to an uneconomic 
surplus when compared to even the 


most optimistic estimates of future 
world trade 
e Big Enough—From the U.S. ang 


the present world fleet of 79-million 
d.w.t. is just about big cnough Lhe 
140,U.S. ships that are now tied up 
for lack of cargo seem to indicate that 
But government and industry 
think an even better indication is found 
n the trends in per-ton bulk rates. The 
scramble for Marshall Plan bulk car 
goes has driven rates, U.S. to 
France, in foreign-flag vessels as low as 
$3.33 a ton. 

e Wages—Meanwhile, the rate of oper 
ating-subsidy pavments by the U.S. to 
twelve steamship companies is going up 
veal Reason: U.S. costs . for 
wages, subsistence, and maintenance 
ire rising faster than those abroad. ‘The 
margin has widened since devaluation 
Excluding fuel oil and depreciation, the 
estimated daily operating cost for a 


observers 


coa 


every 


10,000-ton standard, war-built vessel 
under the U.S. flag is $972.52. The 


same ship would cost a British operator 
with a British crew $367.42 a day. 

USMC figures that up to now 69.9% 
of all operating subsidies have been to 
compensate fot lable below 
shows comparative wage rates before 
and after devaluation for the coal trade 
on round-trip voyages (U.S. to France 
via the northern route): 


wages. 


Befor ifter 

Devaluation Devaluation 
(In $ (In $ 

Country Equivalent) Equivalent) 
ReeakeeCapuincus ee $24,201 $24,201 
I 2 7,626 
GIES «ws caveincdues 10,503 7,352 
Sweder ; 8.204 6,680 
Denmark eee 11,688 8,190 
Kingdom.... 8.446 5,868 
Norw ‘ 7,575 5,263 
It 6,206 5,647 


e Subsidies Rising—Not only are sub- 
sidy rates on the upswing, but more 
companies are coming to the commis- 
sion for federal aid. Right now six 
more unsubsidized steamship companies 
are getting ready to ask the govern- 
ment to step in and fill the gap between 
break-even and 
USMC figures the $38-million in 
operating allowances it owes ship oper- 
ators for fiscal 1949 will jump to $49- 
1950, and to over $60- 
million for 1951. Actually, the com- 
mission hopes to get’some of this back. 
Everv 10 vears the industry’s profits 
and losses are totted up. Profits over 
10% for the whole period are split 
50-50 with the government (though 
the government never takes more than 
the amount of the subsidy it paid to 
the company). In 1947, the first  re- 
capture period, USMC got back over 
65% of the subsidies paid out. 
@ Race?—The real danger to the U.S. 
federal-aid system for American ship- 
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Here is the new 150# Hancock Bronze 
Valve | the qualities and charac- 


teristics of a 3 


with al 
# valve but at 150# bronze 


The secret lies in the dia- 





construction which is 12 





( t noer nd 





230% stronger and the superhard ° 
Brinell” stainless steel seats and discs 
that t's n cutting, wire draw- 

g sion ar corrosion. In addition to 
these sp tures, basic strength and 


nto these valves to with- 


rig va 
stand installation or other strains that 
develop in the piping due to difficult work- 

g conditions. The net results are 
prevention « aks, minimum mainte- 
nance costs and freedom from interruptiens 
in service. When Hancocks go in, valve 
costs go down! 
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A Product of Va lves 


MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
72, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE KNOTT CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors of THE KNOTT 
CORPORATION has this day declared a 


dividend of 65¢ per share payable on Decem 
stockholders of record at 


ss on December 8th, 1949. 
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ping lies in the possibility of an inter- 
national subsidy race. Most other 
countries have federal-aid systems of 
their own. USMC is already authorized 
to match foreign subsidy payments dol- 
lar for dollar, but so far this provision 
of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act has 
never been used. 

Nearly all maritime make 
some kind of special concessions to 
their merchant fleets. Of 15 countries 
studied (outside the U.S.), 11. give 
aid to ship construction, 12 to ship 
operations. Of these, 11 help through 
special tax considerations; eight through 
loans and cheap interest rates; seven 
through straight grants. 

Britain, for example, the world’s big 

gest shipping nation, in 1935 set up 
operating subsidies of £2-million per 
year for tramp shipping, and construc- 
tion loans totaling £10-million. Re- 
cently, the government increased the de- 
preciation allowance on ships from 20% 
to 40% in the first year of operation 
In figuring taxes, British shipowners 
may also carry forward for six 
vears, so they can average good times 
with bad. 
e New Law Proposed—It’s to meet this 
growing thrust of foreign competition 
that USMC has drawn up a long-range 
shipping program. This program stands 
a good chance of becoming law this 
winter. It cleared the House Merchan 
Marine Committee earlier this year, 
and it looks as if it will slide through 
Congress without much further ado. 

The bill is designed to update the 
1936 act. Though it does not increase 
direct subsidy payments, it does extend 
construction-subsidy coverage to tramp 
Additional benefits to ship 


pow crs 


losses 


operators. 
pers include: 
e Limited liability. Anyone buying a 
vessel with at least a 200-passenger 
capacity through USMC will be liable 
only to the extent of that particular 
vessel as collateral for the mortgage. 

e Accelerated depreciation will be al 
lowed up to 10% per year instead of 
the 5% in the present law. 

e Eligible trade-in age on ships will be 
reduced from 17 to 12 years. 

e Operation of the construction reserv¢ 
fund will be liberalized 

e Longshoring Costs—But more gov- 
ernment aid isn’t the only way that 
the shipping industry is trying to lick 
its problems. The president of the 
National Federation of American Ship- 
pers, Frazer A. Bailey, .is leading the 
fight to prod engineers into producing 
new techniques and equipment for 
loading and unloading ships to replace 
methods. Cargo 


present antiquated 
is much as 


handling can account for 
6% of the cost of a voyage. 

In the government, Maritime Com- 
missioner Grenville Mellen has picked 
up the ball; he is seeking bright young 


engineers to work out new types of 
ships and port facilities that will cut 
loading costs to a minimum. 

Good examples of the sort of thing 
that can be done are the “sea trains’ 


on the East Coast and the “trailer 
ships” on the West Coast. Though 


they are full-fledged ocean-going vessels 
these ships are designed more like ferry 
boats. ‘Truck trailers and freight cars 
are rolled on and off in minimum time 
e¢ Goal—The shipping industry’s tradi 
tional goal is to carry at least 50% of 
U.S. foreign trade. Although U.S. 
ships have been exceeding this goal 
since World War II (chart, page 101), 
there is no guarantee for the future. 

In cases where the U.S. government 
funds are used to finance imports o1 
exports, from 50% to 100% of the 
cargo has to move in U.S. bottoms 
ECA’s 50-50 shipping provision, fo1 
example, is the main reason’ why over 
all U.S. shipping is still so high. But 
once ECA comes to an end, it’s hard 
to see how Congress can find anything 
to replace this suppoit 
e Publicity Campaigr—It’s true that 
the industry, through its trade groups 
and the government, through a hoped 
for USMC public relations staff, plan 
to launch a nationwide program to get 
more U.S. importers and exporters to 
“Ship American.” 

Nevertheless, U.S. shipowners are 
somewhat apprehensive about the sizc 
of their present flect. It accounts for 
some 14-million d.w.t. of the 79-million 
world total. With over $1-billion in 
vested in 1,214 ships—and more on the 
way—some shipowners wonder whether 
the industrv’s postwar spending § sprec 
has gone too far It’s largest 
privately owned merchant marine in 
U.S. historv. And that’s not counting 
the 2.5-million d.w.t. of U.S.-owned 
tonnage that flics the Panamanian flag, 
x the 23-million in USMC’s laid-up 


} 
the 


reserve. Shipowners are wondering if 
the 140 cargoless vessels nosing idly 


against their moorings are a first sign of 
bad times ahead. 
e Imbalance—But Washington is not so 


concerned about too manv dry cargo 
ships as it is about too few passenget 
liners in the U.S. fleet. President 


Truman plugged hard for the six pas 
senger ships recently ordered for Ameri 
can Export Lines, American President 
Lines, and U.S: Lines. Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson insists on an emergency 
troop-carrying capacity of 900,000. The 
figure now is closer to 400,000 includ- 
ing government-owned vessels. 

The industrv, too, figures it could 
profitably use a fleet more like the pre- 
war total of 129 passenger vessels, in- 
stead of the 49 it has now—especially 
when it looks as if the shippers will be 
turning away would-be passengers to 
Europe for the next two or three years. 
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LIGHT IN THE NIGHT 


Look at this house. It could be one on your 


own street, in your home town. It might 


even be yours. It is an American home. 


Look at it again... carefully this time... 
for it is more important than you think. 
This simple house, through the eyes of many 
of our brothers in other nations, would seem 


to be a palace crammed full of luxuries. 


In the midst of our own abundance we often 


forget that much of the world is poor . 


oak F, 






that many people live in a state of continual 
hunger .. . and that we are the fortunate 
ones of this earth. 

What is the secret of our good fortune? It 
lies in the freedom of each individual to 
apply his skills, invest his savings, or sell 
his ideas as he chooses. This provides our 
incentive to produce and prosper. This is 
the American competitive system ... that 
gives us better goods for more people ... the 


highest standard of living ever known. 


INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
Jsenur and ROLLER BEARINGS 





(Advertisement) 


Dear Mr. Executive: 

We don't have to remind you of ris- 
ing wages and employee unrest. 

But have you thought about how 
Robbins Service Awards insure profits 
by providing incentive and improving 
labor relations? 

There are dollars and cents reasons 
why Management in key industries has 
turned to Robbins Service Award pro- 
grams. They actually can increase your 
output. They can reduce accidents. They 
stimulate contentment among workers. 

We would like to send you “Tangi- 
ble Evidence” showing how Robbins’ 
Systems have worked for famous indus- 
tries — and how they can _ increase 
efficiency in your organization. 

You may find an answer to many 
pressing problems in the material we 
will forward if you will just tear out 
this message and send it with your 
name and address. 

Yours very truly, 
The Robbins Company 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


(Advertisement) 








. open Monday in Baltimore. You 
at the largest hotel... 


what? ... Where I always stay, The 


can rea ME 


Le rd Baltime re, of course!” 





Does Your Industry 
Have An Effective 
Trade Association? 


Your industry's complex problems de- 
mand unified, competent action for 
survival and profit. We organize, man- 
age and counsel trade groups, with the 
aid of an Advisory Board made up of 
outstanding authorities on: 


Organization Sales, Distribution 
Management Advertising 
Finance Public Relations 
Economics Labor Management 


Law Govt. Relations 
Plant Operation Tax Problems 


Write for details. All correspondence confidential 


TRADE ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT, INC. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
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EINDHOVEN PLANT, recovered trom war damage, bettered prewai production in 194 








Dutch company exported 38% more last year than prewar. 
Now, spurred by devaluation, it plans for increased U. S. trade. 


Thanks to devaluation, a Dutch-made 
electric shaver has begun to make a 
name for itself in the U.S. market. 
The shaver, the Norelco, is a product 
of Philips, the big Netherlands clectric- 
appliance company whose headquarters 
are at Eindhoven. 

When the Dutch government de- 
valued the guilder by 30°, the Norelco 
overnight became a competitive item 
Its price tag dropped from $22.50. to 
$16.50, putting it several dollars under 
comparable domestic shavers. At that 
point Philips began to put real money 
into U.S. advertising 
e Known Repute—The Philips name, 
of course, was known in the U.S. Jong 
before the Philips shaver appeared on 
the scenc Phe Dutch company has 
long had an American — subsidiary— 
North American Philips. In the past 
vear or so, half a dozen U.S. television 
producers have been buying a projection 
unit called Protelgram produced here 
by the subsidiary. Since devaluation, 
Philips has found it more economical to 
supply the American market from. its 
main plant at Findhoven 

Philips, in fact, is taking a careful 
look these davs to see what other prod 
ucts it can profitably export to the U.S 
Up for consideration are television 
tubes, X-ray tubes, radios, hearing aids, 
film projectors, and clectron micro 
scopes , 

e Pleasing Prospect—A decision by Phil- 
ips to expand its dollar exports would 


suit the Netherlands government to a 
“t.” ‘The Hague is working out plans 
now to boost Dutch exports to the U.S. 
trom about $50-million a year to $100- 
million. And Dutch trade officials 
know that can’t be done merely by ex- 
panding the sale of tulip bulbs. 

In fact, if The Hague wants to sell 
more industrial products in the U.S., 
the most natural place for it to get 
help is Philps Incandescent Lamp 
W orks Phe company is now Hol- 
land’s biggest industrial enterprise 
e History—As its name implies, Philips 
started out as a maker of light bulbs. 
Vhat was in 1891. By 1903, Philips was 
the third largest producer of incandes- 
cent lamps in Europ¢ 

It was the combined genius of two 
brothers that produced this success and 
the others that followed. Gerard Phil- 
ips, Who was in at the start, supplied 
the technical Icadership. He kept the 
company in the forefront as the metal- 
filament lamp came along in 1907, and 
the coiled-filament, gas-filled lamp in 
1914. In 1914, Gerard established a 
rescarch department that was the be- 
ginning of the well-known Philips lab- 
ratories 

Anton Philips joined his brother in 
1S95 and brought to the infant com- 
pany financial and sales acumen. When 
brother Gerard retired in 1922, Anton 
took over the production side of the 
business, as well as 
It was he who launched Philips into 


finance and _ sales. 
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IP PLANNER is 55-year man Anton Philips. 


Market 


the radio and X-ray field in the 1929's. 
Poday Anton Philips is board chairman 
at the age of 75, after 55 years of con- 
tinuous service 

@ Far-Flung Empire—T he industrial em- 


pire that Anton Philips directs is not 
vast by American. standards, but it 
would be sizable by any measuring stick. 
lotal assets $260-million at the 
end of 1948.  Subsidiarics abroad ac- 
counted for about one-quarter of this 
total. Ownership is $5%% Dutch, 54 
American, +% French, and 2% British 

Philips has 20 plants in Holland and 
subsidiaries in 29 foreign countries. 
It employs 80,000 workers throughout 
the world. Of the total, 34,500 are at 
work in the Netherlands, 23,000 at 
Eindhoven, and 11,500 in 19 other 
Dutch plants. ‘There are roughly 1,000 
employees in the U.S. 
@ Branching Out—It was during the 
thirties that Philips branched out into 
fields other than lighting and clectrical 
appliances. ‘The company moved into 
electronics, telecommunications, electro 
acoustics It to supply 
equipment for industrial processes such 
as welding, and it added products in 
ceramics, plastics, paper, and 
pharmaceuticals Since World Wat 
I], the big push in both research and 
production been in- nonlighting 
fields. 

In the past four years new subsidiaries 
have been formed to produce glass, 
paper, machinery, wire, carbon-resistors, 


we'c 


also began 


glass, 


has 


diamond drills, and vitamin D 

e Better Than Prewar—Despite exten 
sive war damage to its Eindhoven 
plants, the company had its production 
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A split-second’s wince and then it’s 
all done! For relief of pain... for 
preventing or curing disease, injectible 
medicines do wonders! 

The hypodermic needles used to 
administer these medicines must be 
safe! And that’s why one big name 
manufacturer relies on a Pennsalt 
chemical product. J. Bishop & Com- 
pany Platinum Works, makers of pre- 
cision hypodermic needles, employ 
special processes to induce toughness in 
the needles which keeps them from 
breaking in use. The hypodermic tub- 
ing from which the needles are made 
is heat treated in a furnace filled with 


gas made from Pennsalt ammonia. 








The “OUCH!” that makes you feel better 


This is but one example of Pennsalt 


chemicals at work. In agriculture, in 
industry and in the home, hundreds 
of Pennsalt chemicals teamed with 
the ingenuity of Pennsalt engineering 
service, are helping to make things 
brighter, cleaner, healthier, 
more abundant. 

hey might aid in solving a prob- 
lem of yours. A word from you puts 
almost 100 years of chemical experi- 
Write: 
Manufacturing 


ence at your disposal. 


Pennsylvania Salt 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Winigery 


| FROGEERSETS CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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*At E. W. Bliss Company it’s 
FOUNDRY PATTERNS 


eee they’re RUuME P 
for ROSS Lift Trucks 


Handling this pattern for the bed of a 1,000-ton press would 
be a big job for ordinary equipment. Yet it’s just “routine” 
with this ROSS Lift Truck which efficiently and safely trans- 
ports patterns to and from storage at the E. W. Bliss Company’s 
foundry in Toledo, Ohio. 

If your plant is typical of most, handling jobs similar to this 
are a continual problem. That's where ROSS big-load handling 
efficiency can augment your present equipment, save man-hours 
and costly delays—very often enough to pay for itself in a 
year or less. 

ROSS Lift Trucks are available in capacities from 5,000 to 
18,000 pounds. All have gasoline power and are on pneumatic 
tires. Write today for complete details and performance data. 


BOOM ATTACHMENT for 


4 Si 
ROSS Lift Trucks Pei: 
or | ‘ Se 
Lift truck can be used as auxiliary crane. ¥ Dy 
No interference with forks. Easily de- in ol — 


tached . . . Other attachments: scoop, 
ram, snowplow, winch, side-shifter, slope- 
piler, etc. 
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ROSS INDUSTRIAL CARRIERS 


... straddle the load ... self-loading 
and unloading. Five types. Capacities, 
10,000 to 40,000 pounds. 


THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 





back to prewar by carly 1947. In 1948 
production was 55° more than 1938; 
this vear there will be a further gain. 

Philips exports are up, too. In 1948 
they were 38° more than prewar. 
Though the company publishes no fig- 
ures, a safe estimate would put last 
year’s exports at more than $70-million. 
In 1949 foreign sales will be even 
higher. For 1950 the key question in 
Kindhoven is not how big over-all ex- 
ports will be, but how much dollar ex- 
ports can be pushed up. 


When YouBuy Japanese, 
Double-Check the Goods 


TOKYO—War and occupation have 
not changed Japan’s traditional tend- 
cncy to dump poor-quality products 
on world markets. American engineers 
here are convinced of this after reject- 
ing thousands of dollars worth of Jap- 
anese manufactures that didn’t even 
come close to contract specifications. 
e Case in Point—Recent MCA pu 
chases of Japanese equipment for 
Korea underscore their point 
© Of a $300,000 shipment of trans 
formers, only 1° were usabl The 
Japanesc¢ manufacturer paid no atten 
tion to specifications. Capacities were 
wrong. Manv of the transformers were 
welded shut so that cooling oil could 
not be replenished. Others had no oil 
None could withstand design load 
e@ Of a $700,000 radio shipment, only 
one-seventh of the units worked 
@ I'wo-thirds of a 36,000. railroad-tie 
der were rotten or cracked : 
@QOnlv one roll, weighing half a toa, 
in a shipment of 360 tons of rubber 
conveyor belting passed inspection. The 
rest were full of holes 

All of these products bore the in 
spection stamp of the manufacturer and 
of Japanese government inspectors. 

When ECA griped to the manufac- 
turers, their only comment was: “We 
used to ship Koreans the same. stuff 
during and before the war.. Vhey never 
complained. Why should they com- 
plain now?” 

Once bitten, FCA now refuses to ac- 
cept any shipment from Japan that has 
not been checked by American engi- 
neers 
e New Inspectors—A new company, 
United States Consultants, Inc., is now 
handling the inspection work for ECA's 
Japanese purchases for Korea. It is also 
inspecting Japancse-manufactured roll- 
ing stock ordered by Siam’s Thai Gov- 
ernment Railwavs. So far it has found 
that the first units of every item on 
the $7.5-million. Siamese order failed 
to meet specifications 

Vhe order called for 500 freight cars, 
for which the contract specified center 
sills 230 mm. high. The manufacturer 
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built them with 250-mm. center sills; 
this raised the floor level coupler 
height, and center of gravity 20 mm. 


Phe manufacturer admitted that he 
knew the change was made, but he 


didn't think it was important enough 
to bother about. Besides, he said, the 
springs on the cars weren't much good, 
so the cars could soon be expected to 
sag to the right level. 
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Convertibility of up to $47,500 of 
Barber-Greene Co. carnings from. its 


British subsidiary, has been guaranteed 
by ECA. ‘The Aurora (Ill.) construc- 
tion-equipment builder recently made 
an additional $27,000 investment in its 
British branch. 


a 
India will get communications cable 
from Standard Telephones & Cables, 
Ltd., subsidiary of International Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Corp. Standard 
will set up a plant—to be owned and 
operated by the Indian government— 
and will serve as technical consultants 
for 20 years 
* 

Rolls-Royce has licensed Belgium’s 
Fabrique Nationale to build Derwent 


turbojets in the Benelux countries. 





It's Free—for 91¢ 


“Baxtrol,” a new ration-free car fuel, brought 
swarms of British motorists to this service 
station in Essex recently. The station sold 
over 70,000 gal. during the first day after 
Baxtrol was announced. ‘The fuel is a mix- 
ture of methanol and acetone, both of which 
are free of government controls. But Baxtrol 
isn't apt to unbridle British motoring com- 
The compound must be mixed 
gasoline. Besides, 


pletely. 
three-to-one with rationed 
the stuff costs 91¢ a gal. 
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THE TREND 





The Rules of the Business Game 


Is there a real chance now that the rules of the busi 
ness game will be made clear? 

It is verv difficult to keep from being hopeful and 
enthusiastic anv efforts to clarify 
relating to monopoly and restraint of trade. Busi 


about government 


nolhicy 
POHCS 
. : 

nessmen have complained for vears about the uncer- 
tainty of government action under the antitrust laws. 
So. there new week 
vhen President Truman asked Secretary of Commerce 


Sawvel 


was a burst of enthusiasm last 


to establish a positive approach to the fields of 


titrust law and antimonopoly regulation 
We believe that the business community can_ find 


some cheer in this announcement. Secretarv Sawver has 


demonstrated that he acts as a spokesman in govern 


ment for business. He has spent a good part of his time 


ling around the country to get business 


i 
men’s views. Those heart-to-heart talks made him more 
conscious than ever that clarification of antitrust policy 


recently trave 


rable, and that a new approach to the problem is 
needed. He suggests a positive approach, one that would 
car up unnecessary confusion. 
Sawve understanding of business problems makes 


| le know S 


the problems of businessmen are. He also knows 


hin excellent choice to head such a stud\ 


the iws very well 
So fa good. ‘That sounds as though there is some 
| for hopefulness. But is there anything that we can 
e now that would undermine that hopefulness? We 
wfully suggest that there are several things 
basic laws covering antitrust and other 


Phe 
ly and restraint-of-trade practices are broad and 
Much of the uncertainty about their application 


from the laws themselves 


t (CMs 


It became obvious a long time ago, for example, that 


the Sherman act was so sweeping in its language that anv 
tempt to get a bigger percentage of potential business 
Id be called illegal. ‘This seemed so preposterous that 
the government prosecutors have never attempted to 
push the law to the fullest extent 
It is equally obvious that the term “restraint of trade,” 
for example, is so loose that it baffles businessmen, law 
ve ind judges alike. Many normal business practices 


ht be labeled as “restraints of trade” even though 


solid doubt that they should be 


til 


Ihe antitrust laws, therefore, need re-examination. 

Rewriting of the statutes, or amendments to them, are 

undoubtedly desirable to make them less uncertain, less 

inconsistent. 

he interpretations of the law bv the courts have 
sistent, and are therefore confusing. 


At the outset the courts decided that all combinations 


in restraint of trade were illegal. Later, the Supreme 
Court laid down the “rule of reason” that only unrea 
sonable combinations in restraint of trade were outside 
the law. More recently, the courts have been upholding 
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the Justice Dept. in cases where unreasonableness of the 
actions in question were difficult to see. 

In the normal course of events, the courts have the 
last word in antitrust cases. Therefore, it is equally 
important that the judicial interpretations be in line with 
any reoriented thinking of antitrust activities. Again, the 
importance of getting the laws re-examined and rewritten 
is underscored. 

(3) The Justice Dept. and other executive agencies 
have acted as though they preferred to keep businessmen 
in doubt as to their status under the laws. Approval of a 
certain trade practice as not being violative of the law is 
That is even the 
the 
practice. ‘The worst example was in wartime, when Justice 


dithcult, if not impossible, to secure 


case when another government agency endorses 
practically had to be hit over the head before it would 
provide antitrust immunity for a practice which Army 
and Navy said was necessary to help win the war. 
Recent cases indicate that the government prosecutors 
ire out to get big business. Although they disclaim 
opposition to bigness as such, their actions belie those 
Pullman Co. 


several vears ago is one example of this administrative 


statements. Their successful suit against 
policv—a policy which is not written out specifically in 
any law but which has gained support in the courts 
One of the dangerous elements in the antitrust field 
is the executive authority reposing in the administrative 
or executive This can be corrected by having 


the laws clearly define what can be done as well as what 


agencies 


cannot be done 

The laws might well state that the agencies carrying 
them out specifically permit or encourage positive action, 
such as providing clearances for certain types of business 
practices after careful review. 

These three points, in our opinion, tend to make the 
Sawver assignment a difficult one. It is not going to be 
enough’ for the Sawver committee to investigate and 
report that a positive approach to the problems of 
monopoly and restraint of trade is desirable. It is not 
going to be enough to trv to get such a positive approach 
undertaken through an educational and promotional 
program : 

This will be necessarv: ‘The rules of the business game 
must be examined carefully by Congress. The legislators 
will have to take into account what the Sawver com 
mittee may develop and what various congressional 
committees will find through exploration. ‘Then they 
should roll up their sleeves and go to work. Their goal 
should be a complete restatement of the statutes dealing 
with monopoly and restraint of trade. 

The new statutes should be the new rules of the busi- 
ness game, drafted with a full understanding of the 
course of economic development. If those new rules are 
so drafted, they may provide a needed guidepost for both 


business and government. 
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The new Fafnir heavy-duty pillow block, 
Type LAO, has more capacity in less space. 
Incorporates the Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball 
Bearing with the exclusive self-locking collar 
and Mechani-Seals. 





> 

Y ou could take a trip to Bermuda de luxe for what it used 
to cost a manufacturer in one day to “travel” materials from 
receiving dock to shipping platform. Not any more. Today those 
extra fare rates are squeezed out of product costs by ingenious 
materials handling machines. But such machines can’t afford 
time out for bearing trouble. They don’t need to because their 
makers left the bearing problem to Fafnir who had designed a 
line of ball bearing transmission units that assure uninterrupted 
service. Fafnir can solve such a problem no matter how special 
because Fafnir’s experience is not limited to just one or two 
industries hut is industry-wide. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Conn, 


MOST COMPLETE @) LINE IN AMERICA 




















